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DUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


PARTIAL LIST 


Col. Higginson’s Young Folks’ Mintery of the Kmery’s Every-Day Business (boards) ° 30 
edt iggioson’s ins ae SY eae $1.20) Mrs. Horace Mann’s Reminiscences of Froebel 1 20 
Making, 8 P Mrs. Hoitt’s Excellent Quotations . .75 
Col. Higginson’ s Young Folks’ Book of Aenentenn Prof. Kirby’s Vocal and Action Language. 15 
Explorers. E 1.20' Mrs. Monroe’s Stories of our Country (boards) .60 
Col. Higginson’s Short Studies of Amer. Authors 40] Mrs. Eyaey’ Bible Manual of Seapenaive Ex- @ 
Dr. Blaisdell’s Child's Book o } ‘ 
Dr. Blaisdell’s How to Keep — =~ Baron Nis Posse’s Swedish aucattonal Gym- om 
Dr. Blaisdell’s Our Bodies and How We Live 60] Towle’s Heroes ona Martyrs of iaeention & 80 
Dr. Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and Towle’s Nation in a Nutshell (boards) A Short 
British Authors . . 75 History of the U. -30 
Dr. Blaisdell’s Stories of the Civil War .30 | Bigelow’s Arctienadhoty ‘ont Other Typographi- 
Prof. Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools .30 cal Matters. 40 
Wiggin’s Lessons on Manners .30| Bigelow’s Mistakes in Writing English, ana 
Dr. Underwood's Handbook of English History How to Avoid Them . . 40 
(boards) -75| Campbell’s English Synonyms .40 


Jane Andrews’ Seven Little ‘Sisters (School Whatley’s English Synonyms Discriminated .40 
edition 50] Drew’s Hints and Helps for Those Who Write, 
Jane Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters Prove thelr Print, or Read 1 00 
Sisterhood (Schvol edition) -50| Allen’s Universal Phenegraphy ‘ .40 
Jane Andrews’ Stories Mother Nature Told Her Mrs. Tenney’ 
y’s Natural History for — 
Children (School edition) . 50 Folks. 6 vols. (1) Birds, (2) Quadrupeds, 
Jane Andrews’ Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road (3) Bees and other Insects, (4) Fishes and 
from Long Ago to Now (School edition) 50 Reptiles, (5) Sea Urchins. Star Fishes, and 


Jane Andrews’ Geographical Plays (6 numbers) Corals, (6) Sea Shells ard River Shells, 
Paper each, 15 ets. (Cloth, 1 vol. .80 Boards, per vol. ‘ 30 


Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook of 3000 Words 40 | Mrs. Hopkins’ Handbook of the Karth . 40 

Dodge’s Stories from American History (boards) .30| Mrs. Hopkins’ Educational Psychology. . 40 

Noble Deeds of Our Fathers (boards) : .30 | Mrs. Hopkins’ How Shall My Child Be Taught? 1 00 

The Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the Mrs. Hopkins’ Natural History Plays . .30 
American Revolution (boards) . .30| Mrs. Hopkins’ Observation Lessons in the Pri- 

Col. Drake’s Bargoyne’s Invasion of 1777. 40 mary Schools. 4 parts, paper, 20 cents each 


part; complete in one volume, cloth . 75 

Col, Brake’ 8 The Taking of Loutsburg ; had Bacon's Essays—Annotations by Whateley. . 1 60 
Payne’s (Pres. Wm. H.) mange" 8 Elements “ 

of Psychology 0 | Bulfinch’s Age of Fable P ‘ ‘ 2.25 

Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry ° ‘ , 2.25 


Prof. King’s Geographical Reader (second book, 
Dearly ready) Bulfinch’s Legends of Charlemagne ° 2 25 


Prof, King’s Methods and Alas in Geography 1,60 | DeCoulange’s The Ancient City P . 2.00 








The above are NET prices. Sample Copies will be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, 
upon receipt of price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St. Boston. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Warrel’s New Physica Ceggranli 


The publishers have the Wh nhs of announcing that the New Edition of this popular 
text-book, which has been for a long time in preparation, is now in readiness. 

Warren’s Physical Geography was the first treatise on this subject for school use 
published in this country, and has been kept up with the times by frequent revision. 
With the rapid advance of modern science, however, old ideas are continually changing, 
time-honored theories are found to be untenable in the light of new discoveries, and con- 
stant additions are being made to our fund of knowledge. 

Under these conditions it has been considered advisable to prepare an entirely new 
book in which the common phenomena of the physical world are presented in the light of 
Tecent scientific investigation, while substantially the same methods of treatment are em- 
ployed as have for more than thirty years maintained the popularity of the original treatise. 

The subject-matter has been prepared under the direction of Professor William H. 
Brewer of Yale University, assisted by several well-known Scientists and Educators whose 
suggestions and advice have contributed materially to the accuracy and completeness of 
the work. 

The book contains twenty-four pages of colored maps, which embody the latest researches 
of experts in the various departments of physical science. Included in these is an elaborate 
geological map of the United States, the first of the kind ever published in a school text- 
book, prepared under the supervision of Major J. W. Powell, Director of the United States 
Geological Survey. A series of relief maps, reproduced with great care from moulds 
made especially for this work, will be found useful in securing a correct idea of the surface 
structure of the various land masses. 

The statements of the text are further elucidated by many additional maps and numerous 
diagrams, as well as by a variety of pictorial illustrations, the work of eminent artists 
and engravers, valuable not only on account of their artistic merit, but also as practice! 
educational aids. 

The work forms a large quarto of 144 pages. eubstaantially bound in cloth. In- 


troduction price, $1.50, A sample copy will be forwarded, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Specimen pages free on application. 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Just Issued: 


A POCKET HAND-BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY. sy 


HENRY FREDERIC REDDELL, Associate Editor of 7he 
People’s Cyclopedia,” author of School-boy Days in Merrie 
England,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 263. 75 cts. 


, This handy volume contains more than Ten Thousand Names of Celebrities in 
PARIS, 1889, every Sphere of Human Action, showing their nationality, rank or condition, 
profession or occupation, the dates of their birth and death, and effectually answers the frequent 


— “" WEO WAS HE?” 
The Cyclopedia Britannica is a bi gger book and gives fuller information, but you will use this little 
volume a hundred times where you wouldn’t take the trouble to look up a reference to a bigger one. 
Sent postpaid in receipt of the price. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


I@ 48-page Catalogue of School Bulletin Publications sent to any address on receipt of stamp. 


GOLE MEDAL 





J ELEGRAMS 


FOR TEACHERS 


Are received every Day during AUGUST and SEPTEMBER, by the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, 





CHICACO. 


2a SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





(B ‘adbury & E : Acad c yar ey 
Adopted for Use in the } | Bradbury ent. "gSe. cademi Arithmetic. 
| 
| 


City of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
res 3, 1890. 


Meeservey’s 
Meservey’s Single and Double Entry "gla tatataaaaie 


Meservey’s Double Entry Book-keeping 
Send for descriptive circular pe introductory terms of the above and other successful text- -books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO. 


Single Entry Book-keeping. 


BOosTON. 














Have tougher, smoother leads that break less 


DIXON’S cgarurte 


PENCILS 


and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 








American Industry, 
American Materials, 


FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT 


JOS. acbaranal CRUCIBLE CoO. 





— THE PRODUCT OF —~——— 


American Capital, 
American Brains, 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention the JOURNAL OF Epucation and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


American Labor, 
American Machinery. 


SUPERIOR TO THE FOREICN. 





» +» « « » JERSEY OFS S: N. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Linite, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


. 
Drawing Tables 
FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact’d by 
R. E. KIDDER, 
86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
ey Send for circular. 








WANTED, 
A POBITION A8 


Classical Teacher. 


Good reference as to ability, culture, and suc- 
cessful experience. Address 
Fr. H. D., 


Lock Box 184, WESTFIELD, MAss. 


A CARD 
Traveling Men and Agents, 


We want all the good agents and traveling men 
we can get to represent this Western Accident Com 
pany. They can make more money working for us 
than at any other legftimate business they can en- 
gage in. We also want one good business man in 
each State to take charge of the entire State. (Spe- 
cial arrangements will be made with such persons.) 


Correspondence solicited from all agents or those de- 
sirous of becoming agents. This is a big thing. and 
it will pvy you to invest'gate it. Address D. V. Dia- 
MOND, Secretary of Salt Lake Fraternal and Mutual 
Accident Insurance Company, 63 West Second South 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Imported Photographs 
from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools 
For further information 
address 
A. M LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 

—— 

We make a specialt ; e products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSUN s SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FER RI*’ 
















CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
: NOW IN USE. 
-\Beat for Health, Kco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS, 
Rine BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fasten But- 
tons—rron't pull of, 
Oord . Edge Button 
Holes—iront wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 


every where. 
Send for Circular, 


BM Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


ARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In a first class Ladies’ College, in a large city. a 
teacher of Higher Mathematics and General History 
—a college graduate, whose specialties are in this 
Mne of studies. Salay, $600 and home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is a member of the Baptist church. Such 

















a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 








Reed’s Card-Board Objects 


FOR TEACHINC NUMBER. 


As shown in the illustration, this assortment of card 
board objects, devised by Miss E. M. Read, Principal of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Training School for Teachers, 
comprises thirty different sheets, each of which con 
tains ten objects of the same kind. These sheets are 
sold by the dozen, and should always be ordered by the 
number given in the above cut. 
of ten lamps is wanted. the number 14 must be given in 
the order. 
gressive 
enough objects of the right kind for their number teach- 
ing, it is believed that this collection will meet with a 

rompt and wide spread appreciation from the pro- 
ession. 

Price,per dozen sheets, $0.12: postage, $0.05. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


(Always mention Journal of Education. ) 


If, for exainple, a sheet 


Considering the difficulty which many pro 
rimary teachers have experienced in securing 





PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues, 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Send for list. 





RSS 






= 





JjosePn 
STEEL 


G' LLOTTS 
PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 





‘Will be 


THE 1890--91 EDITION 


— Of — 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography. 


Ready Sept. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date. 


Ist. 





August, 1890. 


Write for introduction rates. 


Address 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The News of the Year will be the special added feature of this new edition. 
contain all the important geographical news of the year, including OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVA- 
TION (with maps) ; THE New STaTEs (with maps) ; THe BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN PossEsSIONS IN AFRICA (with map), and many other topics, cov- 
ering the whole range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 


Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prepaid. 


News of the Year, published in pamphlet form; price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


It will 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY | 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 








Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Chee ac. 


MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 


WAR D. © t Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Chectaneti, @ 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 

















qCAABACTERS g 3 


CATALOGUE FR 








Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
COLLEGE 
a,Caprees.. BELLS. | 


























E. B, TREAT’S Catalogue of 
new books. Shots at Sundry 
Target a,by! almage 
$2.50 <yurch sales. Big 
». Also, Mother, 
Home & Heaven 
400 best authors E it 
by T. L. Cuyler. 


TRADE BAEK 192, 000” sold i) 
Curlosities of Bible $2 By Mal FB TREAD Re 


tea: ved 
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able position, by applying tamodiotely to " 
N. E. Bureau of Ed ) 
Somerset 


Street, Boston. 





KINDERGARTEN: ate 
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The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 


the body. Remedies for some other derang: 
ment are frequently taken without the Jess 
effect, because it is the liver which is the rea) 


source of the trouble, and until that js s, 

right there can be no health, strengt). 0; 
comfort in any part of the system. Mereyry 
in some form, is a common specific for « slug. 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 


medicine is 
9 J 
Ayer’s Pills. 
For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 


ation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 

ills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, wit) 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago | 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify to 
the superior merits of this medicine.” - 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine | 
ever used.’’—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec 
tive than any other pill I ever took.’’— Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“T have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
~—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.”— A. J. Kiser, Jr., 
Rock House, Va. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
‘the use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for bil 
fousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
fm attacks of that sort ever sinee.”’ —H. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. * 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


Not Indians! Now Scalps! Not Terrific Adyen- 
ture! Not Sermons! Not Preaching Talks! 


WHAT, THEN, 


/S THE YOUNG CRUSADER of Chicago 


it is the paper that talks Temperance to the boys and 
girls of the land; teaches—or tries to believe it does 
- Loyalty, Kindness, Courage, Patriotism, and Total 
Abstinence; is ‘‘ferninst” tobacco using, profanity 
and vulgarity. Good for supplementary 


Grammar Grade Reading ; 


Special Decoration Day, Harvest Home, &., 
Programs ; 


“Lessons and Readings on Our Government; 


and costs only a postal card to get samples-—not 
very much more for regular supplies. 


SUPPOSE YOU INVESTIGATE! 


We should add, that it is sent out as the exponent 
of juvenile L. T. L. ism. 





PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 


W. T. P. A., 161 Lasalle St, Chicago, Ill 


$s 50 
40 


PRICE: Single Copy, per year, 
In Clubs of 10 or over, each 


(~ 25 copies or over, to one address, at the rate 
of one cent per issue. 





Ready Sept. ist. 


Recreation Queries in 


United States History, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


By Pror.C. L. —. 
State Normal School. Kutztown, Penn. 


Cloth; price, 75 cents. 


We quote the following from the Author’s Preface: 
* This collection of ‘Queries’ has been made for the 
purpose of promoting greater interest in the study of 
our history. The compiler hopes that it will relievé 
the dull monotony of difficult lessons and dry facts. 
and thus ward off the tendency to routine work wit! 
its consequent indifference. Striking facts and = 
common occurrences add a charm to school wor 
They are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove # 
source of healthful mental recreation.” 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address order’, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 











106 Wabash Avenue, Chicage. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 








(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
LATCHES. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


When I was young and went to school 
In a far-distant town, 

The schoolma'am’s ear-rings brightly shone, 
She wore a red-flowered gown, 

And I to her smiled sweetly up, 
And she to me smiled down. 


She said, ‘' I’m glad to see you here, 
Like your Uncle Mark you look; 
You'll quickly learn your A, B, abe, 
Read Webster’s Spelling Book, 
And add, subtract, and maltiply.’’ 

My band she gently shook. 


She had an oaken ferule long, 
Which did towards many whizz, 

But always would she gaz on me 
With a benignant phiz 

And in my heart I murmured low, 
** This school, how good it is!’’ 


And when my mother did me send 
To Uncle Mark’s red store, 

I said, *' I have a teacher fine! ”’ 
His face a quick smile wore ; 

A stick of gum he handed me, 
And spoke, ‘‘ I’ll give you more.’’ 


Teachers in those days ‘‘ boarded round,’’ 
And, when it came our “‘ turn,”’ 

I picked some strawberries for sauce, 
The spare-room decked with fern, 

That the ma'am might see how tenderly 
My heart towards her did barn. 


When school was out that very day, 
She walked along the shore, 

And bade me hasten home to ma 
While she went to the store; 

She said a better latch should be 
Upon the schoolhouse door. 


I ran to meet her when she came, 
Bat could no purchase see, 

And when I asked, ‘‘ Did you get one?”’ 
She said, *' You're rather free, 

But your Uncle Mark will bring to-night 
The article to me.”’ 


As he was lame it did indeed 
Seem very, very rude, 

To make him walk a mile that way! 
But like a laddie good 

I went and milked the old black cow, 
And split the kindling wood. 


At last my Uncle Mark arrived, 
Bearing a package white: 

I suddenly quite sleepy felt, 
And closed my eyelids tight, 

But heard one ask, ** Wilt thou be mine ?”’ 
And the other say, “ All right!’’ 


In two short weeks the ma’am resigned,— 
Tears to my eyes did start! 

As my Aunt Ann she scarce knew me 
In lane or crowded mart ; 

I fear she used me as a latch 
To open Uncle’s heart! 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Proressor Payne, London University: “ Method ”’ is 
a special mode of applying the art of teaching. 

Mary A. Spear, West Chester, Pa.: The best way to 
made children love work is to keep them at work. 

Dr. Toomas ARNOLD: Every movement of your own 
powers and knowledge tells immediately upon your pupils. 

Dr. J. P. Gorpy, Athens, Ga.: Give a child a happy 
childhood and he will have a fund to draw from through- 
out his whole life. 


Henry Sastry, Jowa: Whatever comes between teacher 


and pupil, whatever tends to thwart, to divert, to limit 
their free exchange of thought, works an injury beyond 
remedy. 


F. Louis Soupan, St. Louis: That teacher will accom- 
plish the best results who remains a student while she is 
a teacher, and who keeps in full sympathy with the grow- 





ing mind of the young learner, and his efforts in master- 
ing knowledge. 


Supt. CHannine Forsom, Dover, N. H,: With the 
ideal teacher, punishment is unnecessary as a means of 
restraint or discipline and the idea of resorting to physical 
violence is abhorrent. But corporal punishment is far 
from being the worst thing that can appear in a school. 





AN EASTBRN LEGEND. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 





** And I find more bitter than death the woman whose heart is 
snares and nets.’’ 

Tt would seem from old tradition that it is not human 
beings alone who read the Sacred Book to profit thereby, 
sometimes to criticise,—for an Eastern legend tells us 
that the Angel of Death, reading the ancient Scriptures, 
took offence at the passage quoted above, and, a stranger 
to fear, expressed even to the Supreme Being his opinion. 
He was dissatisfied that the human race which so feared 
him should be told such a thing; the statement was un- 
true; he, the dread messenger from whom all mortals 
shrink, he who severs loving hearts, who parts the dear- 
est of friends, who, on the battlefield, calls thousands of 
souls to their account, and plunges thousands into mourn- 
ing,—he to be lowered by such comparison! Could any 
mortal, and of all mortals a woman, one of the inferior 
order of creation, be thought “ more bitter than death ? ”’ 

The skeptical angel received permission to go upon 
earth and judge for himself. He assumed a mortal form 
and name: nothing gave intimation of the high estate he 
had left. He ate and drank; he bought and sold; he 
wooed and won. But Zuleika, fair as an angel, soon 
showed herself possessed of the temper of a fiend. How 


of the most skillful physicians of his realm were without 
effect ; week by week, day by day, the disease gained 
ground. The court was rent with factions, and the pro- 
spective heir was already securing friends, and promising 
titles and offices. The family of the dying monarch 
foresaw disaster to themselves, and urged sending for the 
famous Hassan, as a lastresource. The court physicians, 
jealous of the stranger, were loud in opposition, but the 
wishes of the queen prevailed, and the king commanded 
Hassan to be sent for. Great inducements were offered 
the young sage. If the patient recovered,—what should 
not be done for the man to whom the king and the people 
would owe so much? Immense wealth was promised 
him, and,—reward above all others,—the hand of a 
princess famed for her beauty, her virtues, her intellect, 
endowments which nature showers with so lavish hand on 
kings and the kindred of kings. 

The ambitious Hassan consented to visit the sufferer. 
Filled with hoped and encouraged by the good fortune 
that had hitherto attended him, he set out on the journey, 
accompained by a train of his own servants and by the 
royal messengers sent to summon him. Of stately mien 
and splendid dress, with all the pomp of Oriental mag- 
nificence, his journey was like a triumphal progress. 

He arrived, and with due formalities was ushered into 
He approached the bedside. 

There, visible to his eyes only, stood the dread mes- 


the king’s chamber. 


senger. 

One instant Hassan hesitated, —but the dreams of 
love and ambition were not to be lightly yielded. With 
a well-feigned air of alarm, he exclaimed, “ Father ! my 
ye 


mother is coming ! 
The Angel of Death spread his dark wings and fled. 








SOCIETY WOMEN ON THE EDUCATION 


OF GIRLS. 


[Abstracted from the Brooklyn Standard Union ] 

Mrs. WittiaAm Winpom, wife of the Secretary of 
the Treasury :—A girl should, first of all, be thoroughly 
instructed in domestic duties. That woman is deeply to 
be pitied who knows so little of household affairs as to be 


bitter a trial daily life with a shrew may be, may nena dependent upon the superior knowledge of a 


proved by many years in the school of Experience, that 
famous teacher who asks a high price for tuition. Mor- 
tal men sometimes contrive escape from such bondage ; 
it may be asked why should an immortal endure it? 
Parental love was stronger than the sense of his own 
discomfort, and he resolved to remain till Hassan, the 
only son of his ill-starred marriage, was grown up. On 
Hassan he lavished all his affection. For him he saved 
and for him he spent. When the young man, his natural 
gifts improved by the best training to be obtained, was 
old enough to leave home, the father informed him in 
private of his own real character and of his intention to 
quit the home whence the son was now going. 

The calling which he had chosen for Hassan was that 
of a physician. No preparation was needed ; no study. 
“Thy fame and success,” said the father, “shall be my 
constant care. To thee alone will I make myself visible. 
When thou shalt enter a sick chamber, and see me beside 
the bed, thou wilt know that the patient is doomed. No 
human skill can save him. Say so, and depart. If thou 
seest me not, give some simple remedy, it matters not 
what,—recovery is sure to follow. Thus, thy predictions 
being always fulfilled, thou will gain a great repute, and 
men will praise thy wisdom and skill. Go, son of my 
heart, prosper and be happy.” 

Hassan went to a distant city, and following the pater- 
nal commands, was soon established in his chosen pro- 
fession. His fame spread far and wide. Patients came 
immense distances to consult the famous physician, and 
hung on his words as those of inspired lips. He was 
benevolent, too, and the poor and unfortunate blessed his 
name. 





The king of a distant country was ill. The remedies 


ervant. As regards the scholastic education of girls, I 
think a knowledge of history and literature very essential. 
The study of mathematics is good mental discipline, but I 
do not think it wise to tax all girls with the heavier math- 
ematical pursuits. A knowledge of modern languages is 
very desirable. European travel is now almost universal 
among people of means, and a familiarity with the lan- 
guage of the countries one visits adds greatly to the pleas- 
ure of the trip. 

I think it a foolish idea that every society girl must be 
taught music, painting, and various kinds of fancy work, 
even though she lacks the slightest trace of liking or talent 
for either or all of them. What folly for a girl with no 
music in her soul to spend years trying to drum upon a 
piano, having all the time no real perception of what she 
is doing. As soon as she marries, or gives up taking 
lessons, she ceases to practice, and all the time and money 
spent on her “ musical education ” is completely wasted. 

If a young lady have no talent for music or painting, 
but has a gift for art needlework, let her bend her energies 
in that direction, or if she lack talent for that also, but 
feels that she can be a good cook, let her turn her atten- 
tion to culinary art. She will feel happier at the close of 
life to have the sweet consciousness of having made one 
pudding well than to know that she has slaughtered half 
a dozen Beethoven sonatas or painted ten daubs called 
“pictures ’’ by courtesy. 

Mrs. Wivi1AM H. Mier, wife of the Attorney Gen- 
eral:—If our daughters are educated to be good women 
with good common sense, they are pretty sure to do the 
right thing at the right time. I cannot endure the term 
“society girl,” nor the idea of having a girl’s education 
directed to making her attractive in society. What is 
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called “‘society”’ in the personal columns of the news- 


papers, is but a very slight incidental part of every 
sensible girl’s life, and I believe that the girls who are 
most attractive in society are those who are most attract- 
ive at home. 
% The higher education, of which we have heard so much 
of late years, 1 believe to be useful and necessary for some 
women. Above all I would have every girl taught to be 
self-supporting. As regards what are ordinarily called 
accomplishments, they must be left to the choice of each 
individual. A woman may be very accomplished without 
knowing a note of music, a single color or the simplest 
That woman is the most accomplished who 
She cannot too 


fancy stitch. 
can make herself the most agreeable. 
early learn the great lesson that every scrap of practical 
knowledge which she may by any means be able to acquire 
may at some time be useful. Let her learn to be always 
contented, cheerful, good tempered and kind, even under 
the most trying circumstances ; let her heart be cultivated 
even at the expense of her head if necessary ; let her learn, 
in short, to be a good woman in every relation of life, and 
then she will have an education superior to any that all 
the universities of both the old and new world can offer. 


Mrs. Henry B. Payne, wife of Senator Payne, of 
Ohio:—Years ago young ladies received a strictly belles 
lettres education solely. Practicality was entirely lost 
sight of. They partook of none of the substantials of 
education, and their intellectual palates were regaled only 
with its ices, bon-bons, and cakes, Woman was regarded 
as having been formed in a much more delicate mold 
and of a much finer quality of clay than man, and the 
idea of permitting her to enter against him in sucha 
severe mental contest as that in which Miss Faweett 
recently triumphed at the old English University of Cam- 
bridge would have been received not only with opposition, 
but with positive horror. 

Now all this is changed. Almost every occupation in 
which man may engage is open to her. She may teach, 
preach, practice law or medicine, edit a newspaper, ride a 
bicycle, keep store, farm, keep books, clerk, canvass, be a 
stump speaker, a steamboat captain, a blacksmith, a 
deputy sheriff, a barber, or engage in any one of a 
hundred other avocations. 

I am inclined to think we educate our daughters too 
much. I mean that too much valuable time and effort is 
expended by them in the pursuit of knowledge that can 
Geom- 
etry and trigonometry are studied by girls who can never 
Latin and Greek are 
pored over by other young women who will not be able 


never be of any benefit to themselves or others. 
have the slightest use for either. 


to decline a noun or an adjective in either language ro 
weeks after marriage. 
in them are kept drumming away at the piano for years, 
while others, who can never by any possibility have the 
slightest conception of true art, are kept daubing away 
with brushes and colors. : 

Mrs. JAmMes McMILLAN, wife of Senator McMillan of 
Michigan :—Every young woman who desires to be and 


Young ladies who have no music 


to appear intelligent must be well read in the general in- 
At the same time, I think a great 
many young ladies devote a great deal too much attention 
to reading newspapers. This class of publications is now 
so voluminous and their contents is so largely made up of 
personal gossip that one may read and read and yet gain 
very little that is of any practical advantage, that is worth 


formation of the day. 


remembering or that can be remembered without a severe 
mental effurt because it is so trifling in character. The 
great object of a girl’s education should be to fit her to 
perform the duties of home. 

I think very well of the acquirement of the modern lan- 
guages. Their study is not only good mental discipline, but 
a knowledge of them may be of great practical utility. Ifa 
young lady pursues them far enough she may become com- 
petent to teach them, and thus be self-supporting should cir- 
cumstances ever render it necessary. It is useless to teach 
music or other ornamental branches in cases where natural 
aptitude is lacking. 

Mrs. Cusuman H. Davis, wife of Senator Davis of 
Minnesota :—Above everything else, every girl—I care 
not what her circumstances in life may be—should be 
educated to earn her own living. In this country, where 
reverses of fortune are so sudden and so frequent, this 
must ever be the most important part of education for the 


I imbibe my ideas in this respect from an old Scotch 
aunt, who took my two sisters and myself when we were 
left orphans at an early age, and brought us up as her 
own children. Born of wealthy parents and accustomed 
during the greater part of her life to every luxury that 
money could buy, she had been reduced by unexpected 
reverses to comparative poverty at the time when she took 
us in charge. Utterly ignorant herself of every art by 
which she might have added to her slender income, she 
resolved that we should be self-supporting. Two of my sisters 
she made school teachers, while I was fitted to teach music. 
She not only thus prepared us all to fight the battle of 
life, but also made us learn to do everything possible for 
ourselves without employing othere. At an early age she 
bought me a doll and materials for its dresses, and told 
me I must provide dolly with clothes. I set to work, and 
eventually succeeded in clothing her neatly. When I was 
ten years of age, aunt bought me a pattern, some navy 
blue cloth and some black velvet, and told me I must 
make myself a gown, which I did greatly to her satisfac- 
tion and my own, and the envy of my little playmates. 
From that time to the present day I have never paid one 
cent to a dressmaker or a milliner, nor has any one else 
done so for me. Every dress, hat, and bonnet I wear is 
made and trimmed by my own hands. 

Let the first object of the education of girls be to make 
them entirely independent should circumstances ever throw 
them upon their own resources. 

Mrs. Naruan F. Drxon, wife of Senator Dixon of 
Rhode Island :—Education is largely a question of nat- 
ural intelligence. If that is present in a marked degree, 
a little education will achieve wonderful results. If it is 
lacking, education to almost any extent is comparatively 
useless. I know a family of children, of ignorant but 
wealthy parents, who, though they have had every advan- 
tage, cannot speak six words of their own language cor- 
rectly, nor write a respectable letter. 

There is a peculiarly bright and quick natural intelli- 
gence, intuitive in perception, and electrical in compre- 
hension and generalization, learning instantaneously from 
everything it sees and hears, mentally photographing 
everything within its range of vision. It learns a fact and 
generalizes from it as quickly and naturally as a colt runs 
at play, and its conclusions are as unerring as a blood- 
If a girl possesses this natural intelligence, 
her schooling matters little. She will learn for herself 
more readily than any instructor can teach her. 





hound’s scent. 








“A CRUEL FALSEHOOD. 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


A mothers’ society is to be formed in a suburban city, 
and in order to be sure to awaken sufficient interest to 
guarantee its success, a story is told from house to house 
of a terrible state of affairs in the high school of another 
city. The substance of this is that twenty-two young 
women, in said high school, have been recently disgraced 
as thoroughly as womanhood can be. 

Now this is not only a lie, is not only “a lie out of 
whole cloth,’ but the cloth was manufactured out of 
which to make the lie. The charge was so definite that 
if true, there would be no power on earth to conceal it. 
When the story came to me I had inquiries made in vya- 
rious lines and found it, as I supposed, foundationless. 
Now the women who tell that story are as noble women as 
ever lived. They are anxious to devote themselves to rectify- 
ing wrongs, purifying society, and ennobling manhood. Of 
course, the story did not originate with them, it “ growed.” 
One case was claimed at first; the next person, more 
anxious for a “society” than for truth, finding that the fact 
would not arouse interest, made it two; and the next, as 
interest lagged, feeling that the interest of purity would 
justify falsehood, increased the number. I have no doubt 
that this story has been located in every high school in 
Massachusetts, always in the high school of some other 
city. I doubt if many women who have told the story, 
believed it ; most of them have probably put a qualifying 
phrase in mentally. Such a story as this told secretly 
by mother to mother, traveling like wild-fire, does more 
harm to the public-school system than any organized op- 
position. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of the 


suspected, but the school has the least liability to develop 
laxity of any phase of modern life. The church with its 
evening gatherings is ten times more liable to develop it, 
and the homes offer a hundred opportunities for seclusion 
not offered by the school; in fact the school, with no op. 
portunity for privacy, confined wholly to day-time associ- 
ation, with the mind stimulated to activity, where the 
robustness of physical life in play is more awakened than 
tenderness of susceptibility, is a natural corrective of all 
these things. All that can be said is this, that all chil- 
dren go to school, and whatever immorality occurs in any 
home, in evening rambles, upon the street, in youthful 
club life, or ballroom life, would almost inevitably occur 
to some member of a school. To say that the school is 
responsible, or that it occurred in the school, or to use the 
name of the school in connection with these things is 
scandalous. With all the ballroom life, party life, 
youthful club life of the day, it is a marvel that there is 
not more immorality among youth. There is too much, 
certainly, but there is less than seems probable, and | 
believe that the schools are doing more than every other 
American force as a check and corrective. In the name 
of all that is good and true in American life, when Amer- 
ica’s political life, when America’s political fature is so 
largely linked with the schools, let us advertise for some 
one who is willing to be just if not generous in his es- 
timate of the schools. Above all, let every friend of the 
public schools challenge every such statement as a seduc- 
tive falsehood, and force the person who utters it to give 
the authority on the spot. 





THE REGENTS OF NEW YORK. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


[Address before the twenty-eighth Annual Convocation at Albany, 
July 9, 1890.1 


The University of the State of New York is one of the 
oldest institutions in the state. Its regents, or governing 
body, are elected by the legislature with the same circum- 
stance that attends the election of senators of the United 
States, a dignity which attests the original conception of 
the gravity and public value of their function, and the 
chief executive officers of the state are associated with 
them in the discharge of their duties. The nineteen 
chairs of the regents, if not filled always by immortals 
like those of the French academy, have been occupied by 
some of the most eminent citizens of New York. 

The popular idea of a regent fifty years ago was that 
of a venerable figure, either bald or gray-headed, of irre- 
proachable respectability and inexpressible pomp of man- 
ner, whose tottering steps were aided by a gold-headed 
cane, whose mysterious office was uncomprehended, if not 
incomprehensible, and whose aspect altogether might sug- 
gest a fossilized functionary of the paleozoic period. 
When the last gun of the Revolution was fired, the 
tough old governor of New York, George Clinton, saw 
that the whole system of education in the state was pros- 
trate. The governor immediately urged the legislature 
to consider practically the revival and encouragement of 
schools. The legislature promptly responded, and in the 
first session after the war the regents of the university 
were incorporated as the governing body of King’s Col- 
lege, which was to be revived under the name of Colum- 
bia, and of such other colleges as the regents might choose 
to establish. 

Three years later, in 1787, the legislature authorized a 
revision of the law. The act which they reported created 
the university substantially as it now exists. The state 
has established a system of supervision for colleges and 
academies and higher institutions of learning. It has 
been tested by long experience, and it cannot wisely be 
changed until it is shown that a proposed change under 
all the circumstances would secure a better performance 
of the duty. But I doubt if any department of the state 
service is more efficiently, economically, and satisfactorily 
discharged than that which is confided to the regents of 
the university. 

While the original powers of the university were great, 
the satisfaction of the state with the service of the regents 
is shown by the enlargement of those powers. In 1846 
they were made trustees of the state library and of cer- 
tain local law libraries. The next year they were created 








rich as well as the poor. 


highest morality among youth, and laxity is always to be 





trustees of the State Museum of Natural History. ‘They 
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are authorized at their discretion to confer the highest 
honorary degrees, to appoint boards of medical examiners, 
and on their recommendation to confer the degree of 
M.D. They hold examinations and grant preliminary 
certificates preliminary to legal studies, and in all the 
academies they hold examinations which determine the 
standards of academic instruction in New York. They 
are custodians of the historical documents of the state, 
and of certain legislative documents. They maintain a 
duplicate department of documents, and conduct the pub- 
lication and distribution of state works of the highest sci- 
entific character, and they have charge of the investiga- 
tion of the condition of the state boundaries and of restor- 
ing the monuments along the lines. Finally, after more 
than a century, the legislature of 1889 attested the confi- 
dence of the state in the discretion and fidelity of the re- 
gents by the passage of an act defining the purpose, pow- 
ers, and organization of the university, and still further 
confirming and enlarging its scope and authority. From 
all the institutions subject to their visitation the regents 
may require an annual report ander oath, and for sufli- 
cient cause they may alter, amend, or repeal the charter 
of any incorporated college, university, academy, school, 
library, or museum in the state of New York. 

The university acts directly upon the academies, indi- 
rectly upon the colleges. Its action upon the academies 
lies in the system of preliminary and advanced examina- 
tions. This action, if vigilant and wise, assures the con- 
stant elevation of the standard of academic instruction, 
making the distribution of state aid dependent upon con- 
formity to the requirements of rigid but reasonable exam- 
The influence of the university upon the col- 
leges lies in its heightened standard of preliminary 
academic instruction, providing for the colleges more ad- 
vanced and riper pupils. 


inations. 


We are naturally dazzled by the splendors of our in- 
ventive genius, by our industrial accumulations, and the 
marvelous display of human energy that within so short 
a time has transformed a trackless continent into the 
smooth highway of triumphant civilization, outdoing the 
Roman empire in the world-wide plenitude of its power, 
by as much as human freedom and happiness are better 
than human subjection and mere dominion. But amid 
the exultation and coronation of material success, let this 
university annually announce in words and deeds the dig- 
nity and superiority of the intellectual and spiritual life. 
and strengthen itself to resist the insidious invasion of 
that life by the superb and seductive spirit of material 
prosperity. 





THE DECOLLETE DRESS.* 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

It is a fact, gloss it anyhow as we may, that decent 
women have never dressed so indecently in our country 
and our century as they do in fashionable life to-day. 

Would that some enterprising journal might take the 
moral census of the subject as a substitute for prize-baby 
competitions or guesses on Nelly Bly. We should like 
to throw down the gauntlet to the women of America. 
‘* Defend these immoralities! Speak up for yourselves 
if you can!” TI do not believe that two reputable women 
in the land would dare publicly to defend the styles of 
undress which now disgrace our sex. The time has more 
than come for such a protest against this abomination as 
will smite women to the dust for shame. What is to be 


said? Enter any fashionable drawing room and look for 
yourselves. What is said? Think of it, you high-born 


ladies,—think of it ! 

In the most decorus city in our country, a lady repre- 
senting what may be deservedly called one of the “ best”’ 
families in the state, herself a middle-aged, queenly, 
home-loving matron, the wife of an affectionate husband, 
the mother of grown sons and daughters, wears her dress, 
—but my pen shrinks from writing what this high-bred 
lady does. This case, which represents scores of others, 
is of importance, because the offender herself is so un- 
conscious of her offense, and so far in other respects above 
it. There is no life of concealed dishonor, no intrigue, 
no shoddy birthright, no fast-and-loose views of duty. 
The woman is otherwise immaculate. How explain this 





ethical enigma? Are our ladies morally insane, or men- 
tally? Do they not know what they are doing? And if 
not, why not? How shall we characterize the too-low 
corsage with some nothing for a sleeve? The lower 
bodice, with no sleeve at all ? Nadity covered by trans- 
parency? And what is known as the V-back? They 
are below excuse, as they are beyond explanation. What 
moral mania blunts the sensibilities that ought to fix the 
standards of a nation? What dementia deters the “ ever 
womanly ” from “leading us on,” at least so far that the 
simplest instinct of feminine modesty,—that which covers 
nakedness,—may keep stroke with the moral development 
of the age? Let it be said that gay women always have 
dressed improperly. What of it? 
why they always should ? 


Is that any reason 








THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(1X.) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 





WRITING. 

The penmanship of the pupils of all grades and schools 

is uniformly good,—far better on the average than our 
schools can show. The use of pen and ink in writing is 
begun some time during the first year, frequently as early 
as the third month. Books with “copies” or models are 
rarely seen, blankbooks being used instead. The proper 
forms of letters are taught from small charts and from 
the blackboard. Great care is taken to have every page 
of the blank writing-book neatly kept, and all of the other 
writing is always most carefully done. I do not remem- 
ber to have seen a single language exercise-book carelessly 
written. Many teachers make a practice of examining 
and marking each page of the writing-book when it is 
completed. 
Movement exercises and practice upon single letters are 
quite general in the lower grades. Various plans of con- 
ducting such exercises are pursued. Sometimes the writ- 
ing of letters and words is accompanied by counting, and 
sometimes by describing each stroke of the pen,—as “ up- 
ward,” ‘‘downward,” ete. 

The method of teaching movements, as well as other 
points in connection with writing, is shown in the follow- 
ing brief record of a visit in a first grade (first year) 
school in Berlin. 

The teacher speaks for some time about a band of 
music so as to draw out from the pupils the word drum 
(panke). There is also shown a picture of a drum on 
the blackboard. The teacher then writes on the black- 
board in German script the word thus taught. (The two 
kinds of script are not used until the second or third 
year.) The letters are made large and very slowly. As 
she writes (this teacher is a lady, and the pupils are girls), 
she describes each movement thus: “ Little hill, rounded 
turn, light upward, point, deep downward, rounded turn, 
light upward, open little egg, enclose, heavy downward, 
light upward, heavy downward, high up, heavy downward, 
long little egg,” ete. 

The teacher then asks the children to write in the air 
the same words, and say what she has said as they write. 
This they do singly and together. The words describing 
the movements are very pretty and musical; thus, the 
above directions are: ‘‘ Kleiner Berg, umgebogen, fein 
hinauf, Spitze, tief herunter, umgebogen, fein hinauf, 
ofnes Eichen, higen, stark herunter, fein hinauf, stark 
herunter, hoh hinauf, stark herunter, langes Kichen.”’ 
Teacher asks, “ How many syllables has this word ?”’ 
“‘ What is the first syllable?” ‘“ What is the second syl- 
lable?” (Answers given by pupils singly and in concert ; 
the pupils clap hands as they repeat the syllables.) 
“What is the first sound?” “What is the second 
sound?” “Third?” “Last?” ‘ Now take slates and write 
this word very slowly and carefully.” One papil at a 
time repeats the directions above given; the rest write 
together. This seems to insure slowness. Teacher ex- 
amines slates, stopping and assisting those who fail to do 
the work to suit her. 

Shading is taught early in the course, and is sometimes 
practiced in connection with movement exercises, empha- 
sis being placed upon the words of direction which denote 
the shaded lines. Thus, in a school where ink had been 
used by the pupils but two weeks, I heard the following 





* From Forum for August. 


exercise : 


The teacher writes in large letters upon the blackboard 
the word that (das). Papils ‘follow "same movements 
in the air, emphasizing such words as indicate shaded 
lines, thus: 


Up (softly spoken.) 


Down “ “ 

Up “ “ 

Left “ « 

Half circle (spoken with emphasis). 
Down “ as 

Up (softly spoken). 


Half circle (spoken with emphasis). 

The teacher and pupils then work with the word violet 
(veilchen) in the same way. The patterns are left upon 
the board, and pupils are asked to write the words first 
upon the slate; afterwards in the blankbooks. Teacher 
sharply criticizes each pupil, who makes a mistake by 
showing upon the blackboard wherein the letter is wrongly 
formed. 

Not nearly so much time is given to writing, as such, 
in the higher grades as in the lower. Indeed, in many 
schools no special practice in writing is given beyond the 
fifth school year, the pupils being expected to retain the 
skill they acquired in the lower grades, and to gain facil- 
ity in their subsequent dictation and composition work. 
In the latter work, of which I shall speak in the next 
article, the writing is made an important feature, and in 
some schools all carelessly written work has to be re- 
written. One sees in the schools but little writing with 
the lead-pencil, and as a rule no hasty copying and taking 
of notes, which destroy the good effects of all previous in- 
struction. 


EMPIRICAL GEOMETRY“ 





BY H. I. CHASE, CAMBRIDGE. 





[The aim of the following method is to enable pupils to acquire 
a knowledge of the subject in a manner analogous to that in which 
such knowledge first came to the human race. The knowledge 
and ability gained by carefally following the directions contained in 
these exercises will enable pupils to discover for themselves truths 
usually stated in the form of theorems; and genuine discovery will 
be followed by statements in the pupil’s own language. By this 
method the subject can be studied in lower grades, thus bringing a 
study of fundamental importance within the reach of pupils who 
never enter a high school or academy. | 

(See Preliminary Exercise V1. at the end.) 


Preliminary Evzercises. 

Let each pupil provide himself with a ruler one and 
one half or two feet long, and divided into inches and 
half inches ; also with a piece of string of about the same 
length. Tie one end of the string to a crayon, as near 
as practicable to the point. (Many teachers prefer wooden 
dividers. ) 

Devote the first recitation, and as many more as may 
be necessary, to practice in describing circles. After a 
while, specify the length of the radius, without, however, 
attempting to define the term. 

When all the pupils have acquired satisfactory facility, 
let them station themselves at the blackboards, and try 

Exercise I.—Draw a horizontal line whose length shall 

be a little more than one half that of the ruler. (Wait 
until this direction has been complied with before pro- 
ceeding with the next one, and so with each succeeding 
direction.) Number its left-hand extremity, say 5, and 
right-hand 6. With 5 as a center (7. ¢., with the left- 
hand end of the line as a center), and with a radius 
somewhat longer than half the line 5-6, describe a circle. 
With 6 as a center and with the same radius as before, 
describe a second circle. (If, as will probably be the 
ease, several of the pupils fail to carry out the foregoing 
directions in a proper manner, let the class erase all their 
work and try again, the teacher repeating the directions 
slowly, waiting until each one is obeyed before proceed- 
ing with the next.) 
In how many places do the circumferences cross each 
other? Connect the points of intersection by a straight 
line. Through what part of the horizontal line does the 
new line pass? What kind of an angle do the two lines 
make with each other? (Test with corner of a sheet of 
writing paper.) Was it necessary to describe complete 
circles in order to get the position of the second line ? 








* Oopyright, 1890. 
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(Repeat the exercise with horizontal lines of various 
lengths; then with oblique and vertical lines. Do not 
attempt a formal definition of any term you use. As- 
sume that the pupils will understand you, but whenever 
that is not the case, use some other term, or vary your 
expression until you are understood.) What have you 
learned to do? 

Exercise II.—Draw a horizontal line a little more than 
half as long as the ruler. Put the point of your crayons 
on the line near the center (no measuring). Designate 
that point by 3. With 3 as a center, and with a radius 
of proper length, describe a circle whose circumference 
shall cut the line each side of the point 3. Number the 
left-hand intersection 4, the right-hand 5. With 4 asa 
center and with a radius somewhat longer than the dis- 
tance between 4 and 3, describe an are (part of a cir- 
cumference) above or below the line. With 5 as a center 
and with the same radius as before, describe an intersect- 
ing arc. (The point of intersection may be inside or out- 
side the circumference.) Connect the point of intersec- 
tion with 3. What kind of an angle does the connect 
ing line make with the line first drawn? In what posi- 
tion are the lines with reference to each other? Was it 
necessary to describe a full circumference about 3? 
(Repeat several times with horizontal, oblique, and ver- 
tical lines, locating the point 3 at different places in the 
lines, and when necessary, i.¢., when the point is at or 
near the end of the line, requiring the pupils to make 
dotted extensions of the line,—give and require no de- 
finitions.) What have you learned to do? 

Exercise III —Draw a horizontal line. Designate a 
point (3) six or eight inches above, or nearly above, the 
center of the line. With 3 as a center and with a radius 
of proper length, describe an arc cutting the line in two 
places. Number the left hand intersection 4, the right- 
hand 5. With 4 as a center and with a radius somewhat 
longer than one balf of 45, describe an arc below the line 
With 5 as a center and with the same radius, describe an 
intersecting are. Connect the point 3 with the point at 
which the ares intersect. What kind of an angle do the 
lines make with each other? What is the position of the 
lines with reference to each other? Would arcs inter- 
secting above the horizontal line have enabled you to get 
the position of the other line ? 

(Repeat the exercise with horizontal, oblique, and ver- 
tical lines, locating the point 3 in various positions out- 
side the lines, and prolosging the latter whenever neces- 
sary, by means of a dotted extension,—give and require 
no definitions.) What have you learned to do? 


Exercise IV.—Designate a point, 6. From 6 draw a 
line toward the east, supposing the blackboard to be a 
map, and another toward the northwest, as nearly as you 
can judge. What kind of an angle do the lines form ? 
With 6 as a center and with a radius of proper length, 
describe an are cutting the sides of the angle. Number 
the left-hand intersection 7 and the right-hand 8. With 
7 as a center and with a radius somewhat longer than one 
half the distance between 7 and 8, describe an are north- 
east of 6. With 8 as a center and with the same radius, 
describe an intersecting arc. Connect the point of inter- 
section with the point 6. Through what part of the are 
7-8 does the connecting line pass? What effect does it 
have upon the angle 7-6-8? Could the position of the 
connecting line have been obtained (determined) by ares 
intersecting at any other point? What kind of angles 
are those into which the angle 7-6-9 has been divided ? 
Designate the point at the northeast where the arcs in- 
tersect by 9, and erase all the figures except the angle 
9-6-8 Repeat the preceding process with that angle. 
(Repeat with angles of various sizes in various positions, 
—give and require no definitions.) What have you 
learned to do? 

Exercise V.—Draw a horizontal line and number its 
left-hand extremity 4. From 4 extend a line toward the 
northeast as nearly as you can judge. What kind of an 
angle have you constructed? Point to its vertex; its 
upper side; its lower side. Draw another horizontal line 
some distance below (above, at the right or left of) the 
first. Designate some point (3) on this line. With 4 as 
a center and with a radius of suitable length, describe an 
arc cutting both sides of the angle. Number the upper 
intersection 5, and the lower 6. With 3 as a center and 
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sary.) Designate the last intersection by 7. 
a center and with a radius equal to the distance between 
5 and 6, describe an intersecting arc. Number the last 
intersection 8. Connect 3 and 8. What can you say of 
the second angle? Erase, and draw another horizontal 
line, designating the left-hand extremity by 4. From 4 
extend a line toward the northwest. What kind of an 
angle have you constructed? Point to its vertex; its 
sides. Draw another horizontal line; designate some 
point (3) therein, and proceed as before. (It will be 
necessary, probably, to give directions at each step of the 
process, as before. After a little practice from one of 
these exercisés, it will be an excellent disciplire for the 
pupils to take turns in giving directions. Repeat, with 
various angles in various positions.) What have you 
learned to do? 

Exercise VI.—Draw a horizontal line. Designate a 
point (3) some three or four inches above the center (or 
nearly above). Draw a second line, from the northeast 
to the southwest, through the point 3 and across the hor- 
izontal line. Let 4 designate the intersection of the lines. 
With 4 as a center, and with a radius of suitable length, 
but longer or shorter than 4-3, describe an are cutting the 
sides of the upper acute angle. Designate the upper in- 
tersection 5, and the lower one 6. With 3 as a center. 
and with the same radius as before, describe an are cut- 
ting the oblique line below 3 and extending some distance 
upward. Number the last point of intersection 7. With 
7 as a center and with a radius equal to the distance be- 
tween 5 and 6, describe an intersecting are. Connect the 
point 3 and the last intersection. What can you say of 
the position of the connecting line with reference to the 
line first drawn? Of what exercise is this a repetition / 
(Great care will be necessary in following the foregoing 
directions. The strings must be attached to the crayons 
near their points, and the crayons themselves must be 
held as nearly as possible perpendicular to the boards. 
Probably many trials will he necessary before satisfactory 
results are obtained.) 

Each pupil must now be provided with metallic divid- 
ers and a ruler, by means of which he can make very 
accurate measurements. Walter Smith’s school squares 
are admirably adapted to the succeeding exercises. They 
are rulers, parallel rulers, and protractors, all in one. 
Procure them, if possible. 

Until the pupil is equipped as above directed, the text- 
book need not be put into his hands. During the six pre- 
ceding exercises no work need be required of him except 
during the recitation hour. If textbooks are furnished 
by the town, they can be issued to the class at this point. 
If each pupil provides his own book, this method of in- 
struction gives him ample time for that purpose. In 
either case, work can be commenced promptly at the 
beginning of the term, no book being necessary during 
the first six exercises, save that in the hands of the 
teacher. 

Exercise VII.—With your new instruments repeat upon 
paper all the preceding exercises. What does Exercise 
VI. teach? In what other way can it be performed ? 
Can you repeat that exercise with the point 3 below the 
horizontal line? With the point 3 on either side of a 
vertical or oblique line ? 

(To be continued.) 








COMBINATION EXERCISES. 


BY ELIZABETH W. GARDINER, PROVIDENCE. 


A teacher must understand the art of combination,— 
not of numbers alone, but of subjects. To a class study- 
ing the Revolutionary War, Emerson’s “ Concord Monu- 
ment Hymn’”’ is interesting and abundantly rewards 
study. Let it be presented firstas a dictation exercise. 
It contains practical applications of some of the simplest 
rules of punctuation. Now the way is open for a talk 
about the statue of the “ Minute-man,” dedicated at Con- 
eord, Mass., in 1875. On it is engraved the stanza: 

‘* By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 


Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.’’ 





with the same radius as before, dese:ibe au are cutting 


the line in which 3 lies and extending some distance up- 





The pocm gives the origin of these lines and it presents 


ward. (Repeat this last, or any other direction, if neces- 
With 7 as 


Again the poem may be used for analysis or for decla- 
mation. More expression will find its way into it than 
into any haphazard selection. Such study fixes a liter- 
ary as well as patriotic gem in the minds of the pupils 
and helps to inculeate a love for the best in literature. 

Reading affords an opportunity for additional work. 
Among the books prepared for general school use in read- 
ing is The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. The 
class became interested in Franklin’s efforts to cultivate 
the different virtues. Here, then, with the reading and 
history came a moral influence. A list of the virtues to 
be cultivated was kept on the board, and from time to 
time the pithy sayings concerning each were added. At 
the close of the term the list was printed in ornamental 
type around the name of Franklin. No decoration could 
have been more pleasing to the class. The thought sug- 
gested will be a tower of strength, especially to the boy 
who quietly notes each saying in his pocket diary. 

If teaching must be, as it must, “line upon line and 
precept upon precept,” let the teacher make use of those 
selections which are worthy of being treasured. 








SCIENCE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOL BY 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHODS.—(V.)* 


BY JOHN F. WOODHULL, 
Professor of Natural Science in N. Y. College for Training of Teachers, 


FORCE. 


In the study of natural science we have to deal with 
force quite as much as with matter. In physics, the sub- 
jects dynamics, heat, electricity, magnetism, and sound 
have chiefly to do with forms of force. The study of 
chemistry is concerned with affinities quite as much as 
with the constitution of matter. Now force is invisible, 
nor can it be observed by any of our senses directly ; 
hence, as in the case of matter in a similar condition, we 
recognize its presence and properties from phenomena 
produced by it. 

A few experiments serve to illustrate some of the forces 
which are at work on every hand, and indicate how wide 
and fruitful is the field which they offer for experimental 
lessons in the common school. 

Experiment 13.—We put a rubber stopper into the 
mouth of a test-tube and heated the test-tube in the flame. 
In a moment the stopper was driven out and thrown five 
or six feet. The tube is full of invisible matter. Heat 
forces the particles of this matter to move farther apart. 
This force is irresistible. Crowd the stopper in more 
firmly and it is only driven out more spitefully. Hold it 
in, and the other end of the tube is forced to give way. 
This force is applied to a machine called a hot-air engine, 
and made to do work. Heat applied to water drives the 
particles apart, until it assumes that invisible form called 
steam. The force which drives the particles of water 
apart is applied to the invention called the steam engine, 
and made to do most of the work demanded by modern civil- 
ization. Heat applied to a wagon tire stretches the solid 
iron with a force which easily crushes the stoutest wheel. 
Some pupil describes how the wheelwright sets a wagon 
tire; another tells how hot bolts are used in riveting to- 
gether plates of iron in making boilers, in the elevated 
railroad structure, ete., etc. The sun’s heat expands por- 
tions of the Palisades, while the buried portions are still 
contracted with cold. This causes fracture. Water 
settles into these cracks and assists in tearing the rocks to 
pieces, as is shown by the next experiment. 

Haperiment 14.—We filled a bottle with water and 
froze it. Some force within burst the bottle. Faraday in 
the same way burst iron bombs, and in the same way 
mountain masses of rocks are rent asunder. In sub- 
stances capable of crystallyzing, the particles move apart 
with irresistible force at the temperature where they pass 
from the liquid to the solid condition. This is true of 
type metal and of all metals which can be run in a mold. 
Experiment 15.—We put some soda into the test-tube 
and poured upon it some acid (vinegar), and crowded the 
rubber stopper into its mouth firmly as before. In a few 
moments the stopper was thrown several feet. This is 
the same kind of force as that which drives the cannon 
ball, and we call it a chemical force. Water falls upon 4 
water-wheel aud does the work of a mill, and we call it 





the spirit of the battle of Concord better than many words, 





* Copyright, 1889, by John F, Woodhull. 
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‘“‘water-power,”’ or gravitation. We chafe a haid rubber 
comb upon the coat sleeve and present it to a light object, 
and it exhibits a force which we call electricity. A tree 
sends out its roots underneath the pavement and lifts the 
stones from their positions, and we call this a vital force. 

While we name these forces and talk about them rather 
freely, it must not be supposed that we know very much 
about them. It is a very easy and pleasant task to study 
about these forces, but an exceedingly d:fficult, and thus 
far a well-nigh impossible thing, to know much about 
them. It is not, however, with the hope that we may 
know much about these things that we pursue them in the 
common schools, but that we may acquire right mental 
habits by such study. 

The various forces of nature are intimately connected, 
and they should be closely correlated in our schools. 








THE BARD OF ABBOTSFORD. 
(Died Sept. 21, 1832.] 


BY ELLA BOLDRY HALLOCK, 





CHILDHOOD.—Sir Walter Scott was “a fair, sweet-tempered 
bairn,’’ very delicate in health, and slightly lame. He was sent 
from his home ia Edinburgh to his grandfather’s farm. Here, 
amid mountains and crags surmounted with old ruins, he paesed 
eight years of his young life. He loved everything grand in nature, 
and when little more than an infant was found one day in the fields 
during a thunder storm, lying on his back, laughing and clapping 
his hands, and crying“ Bonny, bonny! ’’ at every flash of lightning, 

BoyHoop.—The delicate child developed into a robust youth. 
He was a favorite with his schoolmates, but to his graver friends, 
‘*a sad annoyance,”’ ‘‘a self-willed imp.’’ He was a good kicker 
at foot ball, a swift ranner, and the champion in the mimic battles 
fought at school. But in school he cared little for the ordinary 
studies. One teacher declared his skull the thickest in the school, 
but this was not true, for whatever Walter Scott undertook he 
mastered quickly. From the interest he took in history he was 
called the histor’an of the class. He bad a remarkable memory, 
aided by a lively imagination. In boyhood, as in later years, he 
loved nothing better than long rambles to out-of-the-way places, 
where he might pick up some old antiquity, or learn from the lips 
of an old man or woman, some weird legend or a ballad of by-gone 
daye. 

MANHOOD.— Personal appearance.—Walter Scott was tall, and 
well-formed excepting his right foot; he had a pleasant Scotch 
face, a very high forehead, short nose, and long upper lip; eyes 
blue and shrewd, complexion fresh and clear, hair very light. 

At the age of fifty we fied him in bis beautiful home, Abbotsford, 
a place which he has fitted up and beantified after his own ideas. 
All his poems and many of his novels have been published. He 
has been kvighted by George IV., and Sir Walter Scott stands be 
fore us as the most successful, the most popular, and best. beloved 
writer of the day. He has one ruling passion, the ambition to be- 
come a wealthy landholder and the founder of an honorable family. 
It looks as if his dream would be realized. 

FivE YEARS LATER.—Two publishing firms with which he 
was connected, failed. Never did Sir Walter Scott appear to better 
advantage. He refused to take advantage of the bankrupt law, 
and proved himself a thorough, honest gentleman. The remainder 
of his life was pled zed to raising the debt of over £100,000. For 
five years he labored incessantly, and then body and mind broke 
down. ‘‘ The plongh was nearing the end of the farrow,’’ but the 
debt was nearly paid. 

Last SCENES.—He was sent to Italy for his health, but re- 
turned unbenefited. 

** The Great Unknown ”’ is at Abbotsford once more, but unable 
even to hold a pen in his fingers, and is patiently waiting fur death. 
For the last time he speaks to his son-in-law: ‘‘ My dear, be a 
good man, and religious. Nothing else will give you any comfort 
when you come to lie here. . . . . God bless you all.’’ He died 
Sept. 21, 1832, and was buried in the beautiful remains of Dry- 
burgh Abbey. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WRITINGS.—His powers of description 
are unsurpassed. He sees and describes with the eye of a painter. 
Scenery, people, and events are pictured minutely and vividly, 
until we see them exactly as they were. Patriotism, love of Scot- 
land, is the keynote of all his writings. Another feature of his 
style is the free use of striking and beautiful metaphors. If he 

sings of wars and combats, it is with a life and fire equalled only 
by Homer. 

ORDER OF WRITINGS.—His first efforts at poetical essay were 
some schoolboy lines on a thunderstorm. His first published works 
were translations from German poetry. ‘“ Border Minstrelsy,”’ 
the result of his boyish rambles, appeared next, then followed his 
long poems, and lastly his historical novels,—works in which he 
stands without a peer. 

[Since Scott’s poems and novels are founded on historical inci- 
dente, and are fall of allusions to historical characters aud ancient 
customs and manners, the teacher should not pass over the extracta 
given even in a brief exercise, without making them a source of in- 
formation: After each extract will be given questions to be used 
by the teacher as suggestions for talks by him or points to be looked 
up by the pupil, reciting the extract. | 

Pupil.—“‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’’ was the first of his 


iu ancient times in the Border Country between England and Scot- 
land. The tale is represented as being sung by an old man, the 
last of the minstrels. The folloying are some descriptive lines : 


The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the bards was he, 

Who sung of border chivalry ; 

For, well-a-day! their date was fled, 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppress’d, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

What was a minstrel ? 

What had been their condition in former times ? 

What is meant by ‘‘ border chivalry ’’ ? 

Pupil.—The following is a description of Melrose Abbey by 
moonlight : 

If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day, 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seemed framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man’s grave. 
Then go,—but go alone the while,— 

Then view.St. David’s ruined pile ; 

And home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair! 

Where is Melrose Abbey ? 

For what is it noted ? 

Why go to see it by moonlight ? 

Why call it ‘‘ St. David's ruined pile’’ ? 

What terms in architecture are used ? 

What is their meaning ? 

(If possible, show a picture of Melrose Abbey. ) 

Pupil.—The following selection is noted for its patriotic senti- 
ment: 

Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

Aad, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

Pupil.—‘* Marmion,’’ the second of Scott’s poems, is foanded on 
events of the sixteenth century. It describes the adventures of 
Lord Marmion, and closes with a description of the defeat of Scot- 
land and the death of the hero at the battle of Flodden. How 
vivid is the picture of Lord Marmion in the following lines : 

(While such a description is being slowly recited, have it under- 
stood by pupils that they are to form a mental image of the object 
described, and that one of them will be called upon to reproduce 
the picture in his own words.) 

He was a stalwart knight, and keen, 
And had in many battles been. 

The scar on his brown cheek reveal’d 

A token true of Bosworth field ; 

His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, 
Showed spirit proud, and prompt to ire ; 
Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 

Did deep design and counsel speak. 

His forehead, by his casque worn bare, 
His thick mustache, and curly hair, 
Coal. black, and grizzled here and there, 
But more through toil than age ; 

His square turned joints and strength of limb 
Show’d him no carpet-knight se trim, 
But in close fight a champion grim, 

In camps a leader sage. 

Pupil.—(‘‘ Lochinvar,’’ or ‘‘ Lady Hermon’s Song,’’ found in 
nearly all readers, might be recited as a specimen from “ Marmion.’’) 
Pupil.—(‘‘ Marmion and Douglas,’ another fine extract from 
this poem, also found in the advanced readers, may be read or re- 
cited. If teachers have to refer to Scott for it, they will find it in 
Canto iv., beginning with, — 

** Not far advanced was morning day,”’ 
and closing with, — 

** And slowly seeks his castle hall.’’) 
Pupil.—It is said that Scott composed “ The Battle of Flodden 
Field ’’ by the seashore, riding his horse against the advancing bil- 
lows. One has only to read the description to believe this. Mar- 
mion dies on the battle-field. The following briefly gives the cloe- 
iog scene : 
The war that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swell’d the gale, 
And—Stanley! was the cry. 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye ; 
With dying hand, above his head 





long poems published, and it at once took its place as a classic in 
literature. It illustrates the customs and manners that prevailed 


He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted '* Victory |~ 


Ee 


Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!’’ 
Were the last words cf Marmion. 


Pupi!.—After the battle the description goes on : 


eT le 


Tradition, legend, tune, and song 

Shall many an age that wail prolong ; 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 

Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 
Of Flodden’s fatal field 

Where shiver’d was fair Sentland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield! 


Day dawns upon the mountain’s side, — 
There, Scotland! lay thy bravest pride, 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one; 
The sad survivors all are gone. 


Where is Flodden Field ? 
Between what people was the bat'le fought ? 
What was the result of the battle ? 


Pupil.—*‘ The Lady of the Lake’’ is the most charming of all 
his long poems. The scene is laid in the Western Highlands, and 
the poem abounds in beautiful descriptions of highland scenery. 
In this one we find all of Scott’s most striking characteristics,—his 
love of nature, romance, and adventure, and his deep reverence for 
woman. The entire poem is so beautiful, it is difficult to make se- 
lections. Teachers would find it very interesting and profitable to 
send for ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,”’ paper form (costing only a few 
cents), and have it read by advanced classes either the week pre- 
ceding or the week following the Soott Exercise. Having done 
this, request the pupils to give extravts on the following points : 

CANTO I.—1. The description of the chase given at the opening 
of poem. 

2. The sympathy shown for the fallen horse, 

3. The sudden appearance of Ellen on the lake. 

4. The evening seng. 

CANTO II.—1. The arrival of Roderick Dhu. 

2. The interview between him and Malcolm Graeme, and the 
graceful but defiant departure of young Malcolm. 

CanrTo III.—1. The effect of the appearance of Malise bearing 
the symbol of war,—‘‘ The fisherman forsook the strand,’’ ete. 

2. Dancan’s funeral and the dirge,—‘' He is gone on the 
mouptain.”’ 

3 Roderick Dhu and the evening song. 

CaNnTO IV.—Meeting of Roderick Dhu and Fitz James. 

CANTO V.—1. The sudden appearance of Roderick Dhu’s band. 

2. Their disappearance. 

3. The combat. 

Canto VI.—1. Meeting of Fitz-James and Ellen. 

2. Meeting of Ellen and Douglas and Malcolm. 

(The main ot ject of the exercise should be to rouse an interest in 
Scott’s novels. Considerable time should be devoted to the reading 
of extracts from his prose works. This will be a very interesting 
feature if the teacher is sufficiently familiar with Scott’s works to 
give the connection of the extract with the main story.) 

SELECTIONS FROM PROSE WoRKS.—1. The description be- 
ginning, ‘‘ As he approached the village,’’ in the chapter on “ Des- 
olation in Waverley.”’ 

2. The meeting between the Saracen and the Christian in the 
second chapter of ‘‘ The Talisman’’; also the description of the 
combat between two knights in the last chapter, beginning with, 
‘* The hour at length arrived.’’ 

3. Description of the tournament in chapter 10, Ivanhoe ; the 
duel in chapter 43; and the meeting between Rebecca and Rowena, 
in the last chapter. 

4. Description of Meg Merrilies, in chapter 3 of Guy Mannering ; 
also Meg Merrilies at death scene, chapter 27. 

5. Deséription of the blacksmith in chapter 10 of Kenilworth ; 
Queen Elizibeth, in chapter 30; knighting of Varney and Blount, 
in chapter 32; the meeting of Amy with the Queen, in chapter 34, 

(Several days before the exercise, assign the following noted 
female characters from Scott’s works to as many pupils, and request 
brief sketches of the stories from which they are taken.) 

1. Rebecca and Rowena, in Ivanhoe. 

. Meg Merrilies, in Guy Mannering. 

. Effie and Jeanie Deane, in Heart of Mid Lothian. 
. Amy Robaart, in Kenilworth. 

. Anne of Geierstein, in Anne of Geierstein, 

6. Di Vernon, in Rod Roy. 

. Lacy Ashton, in Bride of Lammermoor. 

8. Flora Mac Ivar, in Waverley. 

), Edith Plantagent, in The Talisman. 
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SCHOOL YEAR OF 1890-91. 


Tue JouRNAL oF Epucation for the coming school 
year is to be by far the best in its history. Many new 
writers are engaged for its columns. Many of the lead- 
ing superintendents, teachers, and experts will write for 
us. There will be a better variety than ever before. 
The editor has devoted the summer largely to making 
special and extended arrangements for the improvement 
of the paper. 

The editor solicits suggestions from the readers re- 
garding any department that they especially like, any 
new features they would like to see introduced, any con- 
tributors that are specially enjoyed by them, any new 
educational writers they would like to see in these col- 
umns. The JouRNAL is tobe made more and more each 
year a paper of great value to every class in the profes- 





sion. It solicits the aid of its friends, 
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PuriApELpatA has a fund for the benefit of aged and 
disabled teachers. 


Professor Laurie says that the idea of requiring any 
special preparation of a teacher for his work was ridiculed 
in England fifteen years ago. 


Ir you wish to lose the confidence of your supervisors, 
complain of those who have been teaching your pupils 
before they came under your care. 


In Germany the state bears 18 per cent. of the expense 
of maintaining the public elementary schools, and 34 per 
cent. of that of the secondary schools. 


How would it do for some of our high normal school 
friends to start a summer school of pedagogy for second- 


ary teachers! Who would like to attend such a school ? 


Tae South threatens to make its greatest mistake in 
matter of partisan spirit in the selection of textbooks. 
Not alone does the war record enter into the case, but 
prohibition and anti-war policy are liable to have a part 
in determining the character of textbooks. No section, 


no interest can afford to dictate regarding textbooks. 


Ir there were no polities in the school fight of Wis- 
consin there would be no question but that the public 
school would win. But unfortunately, for party purposes 
the Democrats are solidly opposed to compulsory educa- 
tion, while the Republicans are divided. Wisconsin is a 
a grand state, and it will astonish the nation if the Dem 
It should 
be looked upon as a patriotic school election, rather than 


ocrats do not divide on this issue at the polls. 


as a partisan campaign. 


Decotietr.—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps in the Forum for 
August writes with much plainness upon the décolleté in 
modern life. She sees in it and through it the decay of 
delicacy in our social life, and argues that this is merely 
one phase of the great problem of decaying delicacy which 


is apparent in art and in literature. She even goes so 


7| textbook law is the delay in supplying books. 


9 claim that no valuable school time would be wasted in the 
} | supply. 


>|the old system a few pupils in every class would be slow 


; There are many excuses given for this, but they are of 


past or present, probably. 
practically the unanimous support of the teachers and 
county boards throughout the state, regardless of political 


evident that the undress tendency of re times is to be 
vigorously challenged, and that a combined moral and 
-|literary warfare is to be waged against it in the near 


future. 


Your Lasr Year's Puriis.—Regardless of other 
interests the school must provide for the highest good of 
the pupils after they leave it. We recently walked with a 
friend over his fruit farm. Pointing to the orchard of 
quince bushes he said, “ Those bushes blossomed profusely 
every year, but would bear no fruit of any account until 
I found out the trouble. I was fertilizing them just 
enough for luxuriant bloom, but not enough to give the 
staying qualities for fruit. Now I get the fruit. It was 
a question of the amount of fertilizer. How well this 
illustrates two kinds of teaching. One class of teachers 
gives just enough training to have the pupils make a good 
appearance when they are in that grade. They bloom 
well, but they do not do enough to be of any service in 
frvit-bearing in the next grade. The test of all teaching 
is what the pupil is in the next grade, what he can do 
after he is moved on; so the test of school work in its 
entirety is the fruit it bears after school days have passed. 
Follow your class into the next grade, or out into life, 
and know what your teaching is worth to them 











INSUFFICIENT SupPLigs.—One weakness in the free 
The argu- 
ment that has guided many who are conscientiously op- 
posed to the principle of non-ownership of books, is the 


This was the only redeeming feature that many 
could see in the system. What are the facts? Under 
to purchase, but the great body of the class was ready for 
work by the third day. 
ence to have an entire school, and sometimes an entire 
city, waiting two weeks for the books in some branches. 


Now it is a common experi- 


little account. The fact remains that unless the author- 
ities see to it that delays do not occur on any pretext 
whatever, the free textbook principle will be repudiated 
The matter must be in the hands of 
= |thorough going business men, who will have the supplies 
on hand as promptly as merchants have balls, hammocks, 


and skates in their season. 


by the people. 


Hoirt-ANDERSON. ‘To the great surprise of all except 
those who are familiar with the convention make-up, Ira 
G. Hoitt, State Superintendent of California, lost the Re- 
publican nomination, which went to Superintendent 
If the nomination eventu- 
ates in an election, as now seems probable, it will be the 
first time in the history of the country, we think, in which 
the superintendent of the metropolis has become the head 


Anderson of San Francisco. 


of the State Department of Education, a departure every 
way to be commended. 

Mr. Hoitt has made an exceptionally efficient officer. 
His administration will go into history as second only to 
that of John Swett, who is the father of the present ad- 
Mr. Hoitt has traveled 
more miles annually, has visited more schools, attended 
more institutes, known personally a larger per cent. of the 
teachers than any other state superintendent in the country, 


mirable system of public schools. 


This acquaintance gave him 


affiliations. 

Inder these circumstances it is a bigh testimonial to 
Mr. Anderson that the convention assumed the responsi- 
bility of placing him in nomination. The honor is due to 
the character of his administration in San Francisco 
Cireumstances in that city are peculiar. The superinteod- 
ent is elected by the people rather than by the board of 
education, and he is in no sense under their direction 
Mr. Anderson has been the most conrageous man who 
ever occupied the office. 

He has allowed no action to be taken by that body which 
had the suspicion of a taint of corruption without de- 
nouncing to their face the action and the men who favored 
it. There is not on record, probably, so fearless and able 
a bit of educational denunciation as the address which he 





far as to attribute certain political ills to décolleté. It is 





John Swett, principal of the Girls’ high school. Thos 
acts taken in connection with his position as the head of 
the San Francisco schools, and his wide personal acquaint. 
ance placed him in nomination under circumstances mogt 
complimentary. In view of his record it is needless to 
prophesy a successful and useful administration, the facts 


are such a prophecy. 


BRIDGEWATER’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL,. 


The grandest normal school day in the history of the 
country, probably, was the semi-centennial celebration of 
the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, on August 28, 
The only days to challenge it were the semi-centennials at 
Framingham and Westfield. Framingham had the advan. 
tage of celebrating the founding of the first normal school 
established in America; Westfield, the second ; 
Bridgewater had the advantage of celebrating its fifty 
years of life in the same place, the Framingham school 
having been organized at Lexington, moved to West 
Newton, and afterward domiciled at Framingham ; and 
Westfield, organized at Barre, moved to Westfield. 

The day was perfect. Arthur C. Boyden, associate 
principal and acting principal for the past year, had the 
entire charge of arrangements, and probably no man, not 
even excepting Principal Boyden himself, could have 
arranged the details in a way to combine so perfectly the 
reunion of so large a number,—more than five hundred 
graduates, representing almost every class, notably the 
older classes ; the comfort of all guests ; the hearty good- 
cheer of the alumni, and the professional inspiration of 
the oecasion. Principal A. G. Boyden and wife, who are 
just back from a six months rest and recreation in Eu- 
rope, having had none of the responsibility for the success 
of the day, entered into the spirit and good-time features 
in a way never before possible. The marshal of the day, 
John D. Billings, from his experience as one of the most 
successful Grand Army commanders the state has known, 
gave an unwonted tone to the exercises. The address of 
the day was by Principal Boyden, and its companion 
piece by Secretary John W. Dickinson. Other addresses 
were made by Rev. A. D. Mayo, Agent Geo. A. Walton, 
Thomas Metcalf of Illinois, W. H. Ladd of Chauncey 
Hall School, Pension Agent Wm. H. Osborne, Rev. Ber- 
nard Paine, William H. Tillinghast,—son of Dr. Nicholas 
Tillinghast, first principal,—Supervisors John Kneeland 
and Robert C. Metcalf, Mrs. Marshal Conant,— widow of 
the second principal, Miss Mary H. Leonard of Colum- 
bia, S. C., Geo. H. Martin of the State Board, Principal 
Granville B. Putnam, Boston, C. A. Richardson of The 
Congregationalist, and Dr. D. B. Hagar of Salem. 


while 








WHAT SUCCESS IMPLIES. 


Ability to teach successfully implies ability to handle 
self, pupils, and the subjects taught. This necessitates a 
knowledge of self. With many ceachers this is the last 
thing considered. It will never do for a teacher to as- 
sume self-knowledge ; it is the most difficult study in the 
The fact that we have been with ourselves so 
long, that our criticism of others is always based upon 
our assumed personal superiority, makes it improbable 
that we will admit our weakness. Pupils will know the 
teacher and pass judgment unsparingly, so will parents, 


world. 


and possibly school directors, and it is the part of wisdom 
for the teacher to know herself sufficiently to strengthen 


the weak places. 

The teacher must know the pupils individually and 
thoroughly. With some teachers this is natural and easy. 
It is easy for all teachers with some pupils, bat it is most 
important for teachers with whom it is not natural and 
with pupils with whom it is not easy. The teacher 
should know whether there are physically weak places 
that interfere with intellectual activity, with success in 


-|school, with moral development, with success in life. 


There are certain standard facts that should be known 
early about every child. Has he good eyes; good ears ; 
appreciation of color? Has he physical vigor; good 
stomach ; a good head,—free from aches,—a good nerv- 
ous system? No lesson should be given that in any way 


aggravates any weakness. 


The teacher should know the pupils intellectually. 





delivered to the board when it accepted the resignation of 





Who are dull? Who slow to perceive ; to discriminate. 
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Sept. 4, 1890. 
to draw conclusions ; to memorize; to recall? Who have 
difficulty in expressing themselves orally ; in writing ? 
All these and many other things are to be known by the 
teacher regarding the intellectual activity of the pupils. 
The teacher must know the pupils morally,—must know 
of their temper, jealousy, irritability, and sense of justice ; 
tendency to truthfulness, obedience, and industry. All 
this and much more must the teacher know of the funda- 
mentals of all the virtues. 

The teacher must know every subject taught, must 
have the foundation knowledge ; must know its practical 
and philosophical relations ; must know how to teach it 
skillfully. The teacher will probably answer promptly 
that he knows all this now, but in the present age of the 
world he is a bright man who can keep pace with the 
facts in geography, history, science, and business arith- 
metic, not to mention the latest and most effective meth- 
ods. To teach school between now and July 1891 one 
must be very much alive. 








DIDN’T KNOW IT WAS LOADED. 


Whoever plays with firearms must be held respons- 
ible for knowing the nature of the cartridge. It 
has not been our custom to play with firearms, but we 
had seen our brethren of the educational press get a deal 
of apparently harmless pleasure out of it, and in a care- 
less moment we fired the following, as we supposed, blank 
cartridge : 

‘*The New York School Journal publishers issue a leaflet, 
* Eminent Edueators,’’ in which they place as No. 1, with a pho- 
tograph, Jerome Allen, Ph.D., their own editor. We do not 
quarrel with the fact of his preéminence, but we do wonder at this 
lapse in the matter of good taste.’’ 

We now know that it was loaded,—a blind man could 
now see that it was not only loaded but that the am- 
munition was calculated to produce blood poison. Judged 
by the effect, the public can draw no other conclusion 
than that of the publishers of the School Journal who 
pronounce it “mean,” and we expect no sympathy; we 
never expect to hear the last of it, and we must prepare 
to bear the endless and oft-repeated reminder of our 
“meanness.” ‘ Regret!’ that is no name for it. Now 
that we see the result we would gladly make amends, 
but what can we do when the simple truth is that we did 
not know it was loaded until we saw the consequences. 
We have learned a terrible lesson by sad experience. 
But seriously we never thought of applying the term 
‘lapse of good taste” to the “ No. 1.,” but to the “ em- 
inent.”” That is a great word to apply to any “ educator,” 
and can only be born of universal consent. To say that 
it was merely used for advertising purposes does not help 
the matter greatly. We are surprised that the publishers 
defend it as a work of taste. It was unkind to Dr. Allen 
at the first, and it has been more unkind to defend it. 
Any man can speak of another as able, or as prominent, 
but no one man, nor ten men, can make a man “ eminent.” 
Ability and circumstances must conspire to win universal 
approval. Dr. Henry Barnard is the one “eminent edu- 
cator’’ now among us. Dr. W. T. Harris is probably 
eminent, but there is not data enough for us to avow it; 
the same may be said of Gen. John Eaton. Dr. W. H. 
Payne, and Dr. G. Stanley Hall, will undoubtedly be- 
come eminent educators. Dr. E. E. White is, perhaps, 
our ablest man in a general way, but circumstances do 
not make him “eminent.’’ For any man, however, to do 
more than record public judgment is to “ assume what he 
has no ground whatever for assuming.” Dr. Allen is an 
able man, his editorial work and his connection with the 
chair of pedagogy give him honorable prominence, and 
we meant no disparagement when we expressed in a 
modest way our surprise at the “lapse of good taste” 
in designating him as “eminent” even for advertising 
purposes. 

As to the “No. 1.’”’ we kindly refrained from speaking 
of that for it was ridiculous. If it was an alphabetical 
arrangement it was absurd, for you cannot so arrange 
‘eminent men” any more than you can the highest moun- 
tains of the world, the longest rivers, or the largest cities. 
These “eminents” must be arranged in order. Again, 
who ever heard of arranging alphabetically a series of 
one ata time. And again, if it was to be alphabetical 
there was no earthly excuse for the “ No. 1,”—it would 





be as reasonable to number the words in the dictionary. 

We owe our readers an apology for having a bit of 
dignified amusement at the expense of so much space. 
We only gave five lines to it, until we were “ censured,” 
and then we thought the end had come, but now that in 
all seriousnes they pronounce it “mean” we have ven- 
tured to express our regrets that we did not know it was 
loaded. It proves such a fruitful theme that we do not 
know that it will ever end. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Illinois public schools were established in 1825. 

Erie, Pa., is to introduce physical training in the schools. 

W. E. Pulsifer of D. C. Heath & Co. is doing the West and 
Northwest in royal fashion. 

Nearly one hundred men and women took the Boston teachers’ 
examinations (three days) last week. 

There is a foolish effort in Nova Scotia to have the teaching of 
the schools in French rather than in English. 

“Age is creeping rapidly on the Prince of Wales,’’ said a first- 
class daily, editorially, within a week. Next? 

The tendency in Massachusetts is to separate the high school 
course making two distinct departments,—English and Classical. 

Miss M. E. Cotting, ‘‘M. E. C.’”’ of the JOURNAL, has been 
elected principal of the training school, Lynn, Mass. 

J. T. Prince, Ph D., whose articles in the JOURNAL are attract- 
ing much attention, has a fine article on the ‘‘ German Schools ’’ in 
The Atlantic Monthly. 

In the election of H. S. Jones of Erie, Pa., as superintendent of 
schools at Lincoln, Neb., the great corn state has secured one pf the 
ablest men of the Kast. 

For the first time the University of Leipsic will, this season, 
admit women to full privileges. Out of 3,300 students there will 
be six women,—four Americans, one Armenian, one Russian. 

Supt. L. J. Luckey of Pittsburg, with twenty-seven teachers 
from that city and neighboring communities, has passed the summer 
in Earope. He has returned in the best of health and spirits. 

The city of Cleveland is much exercised over the edict of State 
Inspector McDonald, withholding approval from twenty-seven 
school buildings until fire extinguishers, fire escapes, and suitable 
exits are provided. 

Eight married women teachers in Cincinnati were voted out of 
office last week for no other offence than living with their husbands. 
The vote for exclusion stood twelve to eleven. The action is taken 
within a week of the opening of the schools. 

The Cleveland Board of Education has been sorely perplexed over 
the question of teaching German in the public schools, and after 
much discussion has decided not to decide the question, but to refer 
it to the next Legislature. The German issue will be in politics, 
therefore The Leader denounces the board as cowardly for not 
settling the matter at once by throwing out German from all the 
lower grades. 

Dr. M. A. Newell, for many years at the head of the Maryland 
State Normal Sehool and ex officio of the schools of the state, will 
open a private school with Mrs. Newell as preceptress. Dr. Newell 
is the best known educator in the state, and is probably the most 
popular teacher, while Mrs. Newell is everywhere recognized as one 
of the rare women educationally and socially. Thousands of friends 
will wish them success in their new enterprise. 

J. R. Clafflin, the principal of the new manual training school of 
Chicago, has been for many years a teacher in the West Side High 
School. He will be remembered by the teachers of the East as one 
of our most prominent young men twenty years ago. He was 
principal of the Worcester High School and of the Biglow School, 
Newton. He was out of the profeesion for a number of years, but 
returned to the schoolroom some ten years since. 

The firat convention of the North American Association for the 
Propagation of Volapiik, recently held in this city, proved a most 
enthusiastic gathering. That the new language is meeting with 
favor is shown by the fact that there are already 1,200 books and 
pamphlets published in the language; that its students number 
5,000,000, living in fifty different countries, and that it is used in 
commercial interests by 1,200 business houses. Any Volapiikist 
may become a member by sending one dollar to the Lepeniidan, Mr. 
C. C. Beale, 180 Washington street, Boston. 

Supt. Charles F. Meserve of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan., 
has been under fire from a variety of vauses since his appointment, 
a year ago. Notwithstanding the disadvantageous circumstances 
he has revolutionized the management, toned up the moral senti- 
ment, and modernized the instruction. The Department of the 
Interior appointed a commission of inquiry into the causes of oppo- 
sition, and the report was not only a complete vindication but a 
grand testimonial to the fidelity and ability of Mr. Meserve. It is 
too lengthy for our colamns, hence we take from the Topeka 
Capital a letter from U. S. Commissioner Morgan, which will 
signify more because of the esteem in which Dr. Morgan is held by 
the readers of the Journal : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 1, 180. } 
Mr. C. F. Meserve, Supt. Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas : 
My DEAR Sik :—I have received and read with care the fuil re- 


port of Special Agent Reynolds of his recent investigation of 
affairs at Haskell Institute. It seems to me to have been made 
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conscientiously and thoronghly and I rejoice very much in the 
conclusions reached by the agent. I heartily congratulate you on 
the success of your first year’s administration, as evidenced by this 
report. You have labored under great disadvantages, and have 
shown yourself possessed of courage, ability, and conscientious fidel- 
ity toa great trust. I confidently anticipate for you and for the 
great ivstitution under your charge a successful future. 

Very sincerely your friend, 

T. J. MonGAN. Commissioner. 


FRIVOLITIES. 





BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A DIFFERENCE. 
Ah, woe is me! My lot is sad, 
Here’s six and twenty years gone by; 
Fate has indeed been cruel to me, 
And I cannot suppress this sigh, — 
Alas! 


2 * * * * . 


The times have changed, the day has dawned, 
No longer sad of heart am I, 
A little maid’s betrothed to me, 
And I’m to marry, by and by, 
A lase. 
* * * * . * 


Ab! little one, how different 
Life and the world now seems to be! 
Yet what a dreary waste ’twould seem 
E’en now, if it were not for thee, 
Alice. 





HE'D BEEN THERE. 

Bunco Steerer—‘* Why, how do you do, my dear sir? Haven’t 
I seen you somewhere ? ”’ 

Uncle Hayseed ( from Brightville)—‘‘’ Pears likely, stranger; I’ve 
been thar.’’ 

TO KEEP, OF COURSE. 

Little Girl (timidly) —** Please, Mr. Storekeeper, I want to get 
some shoestrings.’’ 
Storekeeper—‘* How long do you want them ?”’ 
Little Girl—“‘ I want them to keep, sir, if you please.’’ 


HE KNEW HER, 

Mrs. Smiles—‘‘ Now, my dear, you wait here just a moment, 
while I match this piece of ribbon.’’ 

Smiles—‘‘All right. But be as quick as you can.”’ 

Mrs. 8. (on her return) —‘‘ Did you get very tired waiting, Laph- 
son ?”’ 

Smiles —‘ Oh no. 
and then came back. 


I ran up to the park and saw the ball game, 
I’ve only been waiting here half an hour.”’ 


AND THAT. 


THIS 


— By the brooklet’s reedy edge, 
By the dusty wayside hedge, 
From the fragrant, fertile sod. 
Steps my Princess Golden-rod. 

All in state 
Doth she wait, 
When the summer groweth late. 

— Laundry work is to be taught in the London public schools. 

— Edna Lyall has expressed her intention of visiting this country 
in the autump. 

— Mises Beth Baker, the author of Mystery Evans, will soon have 
another work in press. 

— Stepinak, the Russian agitator, has made arrangements for a 
lecturing tour in this country during the autumn and winter. 

— Andrew Carnegie’s free library in Edinburgh has been open 
but two months and 21,000 reader’s tickets have already been 
issaed, 

— Henry M. Stanley is to sail for America on Oct. 20, four days 
after he receives the degree of LL D. from the University of 
Cambridge. 

— John D. Rockfeller, the president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, denies the report that he is to endow with $20,000,000 a 
national university in the city of New York. 

— Prof. James Bryce, M.P., author of The American Common- 
wealth, now visiting here, says his views on America have undergone 
no change since he wrote the book. 

— Blanche Willis Howard, the novelist, was recently married at 
Stuttgart to Dr. Teufel, court physician. For the past few year. 
Miss Howard has chaperoned young women studying music and 
languages. 

— Rudyard Kipling is described by a Boston woman as, ‘‘ rather 
small, somewhat unused to women, and without one trace in his 
manner of the intense virility of his style in writing. He is short 
in stature, square, with a pale skin, browa hair,—thin on top of his 
high head, brown, near-sighted eyes behind his spectacles, and 
wears a close-cut mustache.”’ 

— The Pall Mall Gazette has made a calculation of the value of 
some of the great pictures of the world’s collection by inches. It 
states, on the basis of their selling prices, that the Blenheim Ra- 
phael in the National Gallery fetched $70 per square iach ; the Ter- 
burg, $120; the tiny Correggio, $145, etc. But Meissonier’s 
‘©1814’ has brought $290 per square inch, thus beating by $10 the 
inch Mr. Ruskin’s Meissonier, which was sold in London in 1882 
for $20,450, or $280 per square inch. 

— Dr. Holmes has written as follows in a letter which has been 
sent to the widow of Boyle O'Reilly: ‘‘ John Boyle O'Reilly was 
a man of heroic mould and nature,—brave, adventurous, patriotic 
enthusiastic,—with the per fervidum ingenium which belongs quite 
as much to the Irish as to the Scotch. We have been proud of 
him as an adopted citizen, feeling always that his native land could 
ill spare so noble a son. His poems show what he might have been 
had he devoted himself to letters. His higher claim was that he was 





a true and courageous lover of his country and of his fellow men.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. } 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


In the article on ‘‘ Celibate authors,’’ your correspondent inad- 
vertantly mentions Charlotte Bront¢é. Miss Broni¢é married her 
father’s curate, the Rev. Mr. Nicholls, and the brief happy months 
of her married life brought almost the only gleam of sunshine into 
a life phenominally sad and gloomy. The readers of Jane Eyre 
and Shirley are familiar with the quiet, gloomy, gray old parsonage, 
and in part with the lives of its inmates; for many of the scenes, 
and some of the characters are feithful transcripts, so faithful, 
indeed, that it was through them that the identity of the author 
was first revealed to the public. In fact, the three sistera drew 
most of the materials for their novels from the life around them. 
I remember reading a criticism of Emily’s Wuthering Heights, to 
the effect that the book was unpleasing because of the finished 
character of the villain who occupies such a conspicuous position in 





it. I wonder how many of the readers, who have recoiled in horror 
from this delineation, know that she found his counterpart in the 
life and character of her own brother, who, for more than three 
years, made life at the parsonage an agony and a terror, patiently 
endured, however, until death removed him. It was little wonder 
that the fiery ordeal of those years shattered health and nerves, and 
that the sisters Emily and Anne were soon laid beside him in Ha 


worth churchyard. Charlotte lived alone with her father for five 
years, until June 29, 1854, when she was married. That the few 
months left to her of life were happy, we know from her own 
words. Shortly before her death, on awakening from a stupor, she 
recognized her husband, who was bending above her, and caught 
his murmured prayer that God would spare her, when she faintly 
whispered, ‘‘O, Iam not going to die, am I? He will not sepa- 
rate us, we have been so happy.’’ A few days later, in the early 
morning of March 31, 1855, the solemn tolling of the Haworth 
church bell announced that Charlotte Bronté-Nicholls had passed 
from earth. ELLEN FE. ARMES. 
—_——o——— 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
How much of the metric system is it worth while to teach ? 
NASHVILLE. 

The following are important points upon which to drill pupils: 

1, A meter is one forty-millionth part of a meridian of the earth, 
and is equal to 39.37 inches, or about 3 feet, 3 inches, and *¢ of 
aninch. Practice in estimating and expressing distances in meters, 
and in the use of square and cubic meters. 

2, The meaning of the prefixes, deci, centi, milli, deca, hecto, kilo, 
and myria. Practice in their use. 

3. A centimeter ia about ;4; of an inch, or a little more than j 
of an_inch. 

4. A kilometer ia about 5g of a mile. 
tances to adjoining towns in kilometers. 

5. A gram ia the weight of a cubic centimeter of water, and is 
nearly 15\¢ grains. The temperature and purity of the water, 
and weighing in a vacuum, are not important for beginners. 

6. A kilogram is the weight of a cubic decimeter of water, and 
is about 2.2 pounds avoirdupois. 

7. A tonneau, or a thousand kilometers, is the weight of a cubic 
meter of water, and is about 2,200 pounds, avoirdupois. It is 
about 1,1 tons, or a little less than a long ton. 

8. A liter is a cubic decimeter, and is about one quart. It may 
be conceived of as the volume of a cube, each side of which is about 
four inches long. 

A hecoliter a little less than 3 bushels (about 23 bushels); but it 
is not so important to gain a definite conception of it as of those 
before named, 

The are (a square decameter), and the stere (a kiloliter or cubic 
meter) are leas frequently met with, and it is not of so much im- 
portance that they be committed to memory. Ep. 


Practise in expressing dis- 


es 
THE WORLD'S COSTLIEST GEMS. 


The largest perfect diamond in the world is now the Imperial, 
that was exhibited at the Paris Exposition last year, and which is 
valued at one million of dvllars, says The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
This is the most valuable stone in the world, and is owned by a syn- 
dicate. The biggest and best ruby in existence is owned in London, 
and is valued at $50,000. It has no parallel, even in the Crown 
Jewels, and it is related that the Duchess of Edinburg carried 
it all the way to St. Petersburg for the Czar to have a look at 
it. The finest private collection of pearls in the world is owned 
by Madame Dosne, sister-in-law of M. Thiers. The biggest 
emerald in the world weighs 2,980 carats, and is in the Impe- 
rial Jewel Office, in Vienna. The largest and costliest cat’s-eye in 
the world is owned by a Moorman, of Ceylon, who dug it up him- 
self from the mines. He has been offered as high as $90,000 for it, 
but declined to part with it at that figure, saying that, if he liked, 
he could cut it up into forty small pieces, and sell each piece for 
about $5,000, aggregating pretty nearly $200,000! 





LIKEWISE VERY HOT. 


The Persian Gulf coast does not possess a monopoly of the hot 
regions; we havea very good sample,—quite a distance from the 
pie-for-breakfast environments of the JOURNAL, but much nearer 
than the locality recently described. This is one of the various 
localities called Indian Welle, formerly a stage-station of the South- 
ern Mail, in that part of southeastern California known as Ovlorado 
Desert. It is a region covered with shifting white felepathic quart- 
ernary deposits, for convenience called sand, and situated about 
290 feet below sea-level. There is scarcely ever a fall of rain, and 


The writer crossed this desert twice,—once on horseback and once 
in the stage. During the stage trip, the thermometer in the coach 
recorded 132°, which was probably too high by seven degrees. In 
the sand the temperature was 141°. The atmosphere was so dry, 
however, that even this temperature was not intolerable, but it was 
hot. There have been many deaths from thirst in this region, and 
in Arizona, but I cannot recall a ease of sunstroke. It would seem 
quite enough for an ordinary mortal to endure a temperatare of 
this degree, but occasionally during a heated spell the wind blows 
with a velocity to drive the shifting soil like a sand-blast, and even 
now along the line of the Southern Pacific Railway, one may occa- 
sionally see dunes ten or fifteen feet high that have formed during 
a single storm. The impact of the sand in places is so constant 
that it even cuts the telegraph poles in two. J. W. Repway. 


el 


CHARADE, 


An ancient poet, in his graceful verse, 

A story of my First did once rehearse ; 

Sitting one stormy night his fire beside, 

He heard my First in plaintive call outside ; 

He asked him in, beside the hearth to rest, 
Warmed him and fed him; but the thankless guest 
Turned at the door when ready to depart, 

And with sharp arrow pierced the poet’s heart. 


In ancient days (so classic stories run) 
Among the Phrygian peasants there was one 
Who, by the favor of the gods alone, 

Was raised from poverty to kingly throne, 
Then, wain and harness he so deftly tied, 
That in my Second they all skill defied, 
And oracles did pledge dominion great 

To whosoever should them separate. 


As well in ancient as in modern times, 
Dear to all hearts and praised in prose and rhyme, 
a all ranks, in many a land and age, 
My Whole has been of lasting faith a gage. 
P. McA, C. 


y — 


“e PER,” 


Per, however frequently used in connection with certain English 
words, as ‘* per day,’’ ‘‘ per month,’’ *‘ per pound,’’ ‘‘ per dozen,” 
etc., can hardly be considered as an English preposition. Its use, 
therefore, as such, in connection with English words, we cannot but 
consider inelegant,—a violation of purity. Its true and proper use 
is as a Latin preposition in connection with a Latin accusative; as 
‘per diem,’”’ ‘‘ per annum,’’ ‘‘ per centum,’’ ‘‘ per ee,’’ ‘‘ per 
capita;’’ not ‘‘ per day,’”’ ‘‘ per year,’’ ‘‘ per hundred,’’ “ per 
itself,’ ‘* per head.’ It certainly is not a necessity to the lan- 
guage, for we can say, ‘‘ Four dollars a bushel,” ‘‘ Fifty cents a 
pound,’’ ‘‘ How much do you receive a month ?”’ ‘‘ The gloves are 
two dollars a pair,’’ ‘‘ These are one dollar by the dozen, or the 
quantity,’’ just as well as ‘‘ per bushel,’’ ‘‘ per pound,’ ‘‘ per 
month,’’ ‘‘ per pair,’”’ ‘* per dozen,’’ “ per quantity,’’ and certainly 
a great deal more elegantly, in idiomatic and pure English. What 


shall we think of the taste that can display iteelf in such an expres- 
sion as ‘‘ Washington’s correspondence per the wires,’’ instead of 
“by the wires,’’ or “‘ by telegraph ?’’ And yet this phrase ap- 
peared in a weekly that lays claim to something higher than the 
ordinary style and tone of woeklies. If this is allowable, why may 
we not say, “‘ They went to Boston partly per steamer and partly 
per cars, and returned per private conveyance ?’’ ‘The only proper 
course to pursue is to treat per strictly as a Latin word, and use it 
only in connection with a Latin accusative.—Exz. 


————— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the meaning of Sphinx ? CUMBERLAND. 





—I hear much about Folk-lore. 
nition ? 


Can you give it a good defi- 
HALSTED. 





— To “ Burchell’; “ Jack Bunsby ”’’ is a character in Dickens’ 
Dombey and Son. J. T. B. 





— What department of our government has been called “‘ the 
guardian of the ark of the Constitution ’’ ? F. C. B. 


— Can any of your readers give the derivation of Heligoland, 
about which so much has been written of late ? GARRETT, 


— To ‘‘ Chloe’’: Sea Mosses, by A. B, Henry, you will find 
usable. You can doubtless get it of any large publishing house. 
EB. J. 





— To “A. T.’’: The closing vowels must be the same, and the 
consonant sounds that precede them must be different. W. E. S. 


— There is a curious Scotch tradition relating to the origin of 
the word Whig. Can any of the querists aid me in finding it ? 
I, J., Annville, Pa. 





— To “‘ Cumberland”’: In Harper's Monthly Magazine for Sep- 
tember there is an interesting article upon the subject you name. 
Nothing better has recently appeared, to my knowledge. T. C. 


— To‘* B. P.”’: A beautiful marble medallion has been placed 
in the abbey at Tewksbury, England, as a memorial to Mrs. Craik. 
It was in this town that she wrote John Halifax, Gentleman. 

H. Macq. 

— In the ‘‘ Queries and Answers’’ column of your issue of the 
14th inst., a contributor, signing himself ‘‘ Bryant,’’ asks by whom 
our national motto, H Pluribus Unum, was suggested. Virgil may 
be the source from which those words were taken. In one of his 
lesser poems (I cannot now recall its name) a verse ends with these 
words ; 


—“* Color est e pluribus unus.”’ 


FACTS. 





No highway crosses a railroad at grade in England; they either 
pass under or over the track. 

Africa is about three times the area of Europe, or 12,000,(00 
square miles, and some writers estimate it to contain about an ¢qual 
population, 325,000,000. 

The Egyptians were great advertisers. Papyrus leaves, thousands 
of years old, have been found at Thebes, describing runaway slavee, 
and offering rewards for their capture. 

A Finland paper mentions a curious stone in that country which 
serves as a barometer. This turns black, or blackish gray, when 
a weather is approaching, while fine weather turns it «almost 
white. 

The city of St. Petersburg is spread out over a large, level surface 

which is divided by the jes en whose breadth is that of the 
Thames at London. When Peter the Great came here at the begin- 
ning of the last century, all this section was a morass occupied only 
by a few fishermen. The prevailing color of the buildings is a 
dingy yellow. 
The usual estimate of tea-growing in the hill country of Assam is 
ten thousand pounds annually marketed from one hundred thousand 
plants. Ittakes four pounds of gathered leaves to make one pound 
of tea. The plant, if left to grow, will become a tall tree, but 
yields better when kept pruned to about five feet in height. Its 
blossoms are white, resembling small dog-roses. Before the advent 
of Europeans the natives were in the habit of frying the fresh leaves 
in mustard oil, and eating them as greens. 

A tourist in Finland writes in mid-June: ‘‘ The sun rises about 
half-past two and sets at half-past ten. At midnight I can read 
fine print without artificial light. There is not change enough from 
day to night and night to day for the birds to sing their vesper or 
matin hymns. Over land and sea the moon hangs pale; only a 
few of the brichtest stars twinkle out of the sky. There is a 
solemnity that presses on the heart because the day did not depart 
nor the morning come.’’ 








AN ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Aug. 13, '90. 

I wish it were in my power properly to tell you of the good 
things to be had at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. The 
question is not what shall I take, but among so much that is good, 
what can I[ afford to leave out ? 

Although, as Holmes tells us, ‘‘ To educate a child we must begin 
with his grandfather,’’ we will begin with the kindergarten, which 
is the foundation for all future lifework. When I tell you that 
this is under the charge of Miss Luey Wheelock of Boston, 
further words are superfluous. Besides her lessons and lectures, 
Mies Wheelock contributed much to the pleasure of those interested 
in kindergarten work by giving a reception in which she presented 
the novel idea of uniting the sage wisdom of after years with the 
joyous, active life of childhood. In the course of the evening a 
circle was formed which included many of the ablest and wisest 
pedagogues, as well as many younger and more sprightly teachers. 
The kindergarten games were played, and it was a sight worthy to 
to be remembered, when these thoughtfal and dignified professors 
forgot all cares and responsibilities and became as happy and light- 
hearted as little children, recalling the gayeties of childhood with 
beaming faces and evident enjoyment. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold of Minneapolis, Minn., conducted the pri- 
mary work. That it was successfully done was most tangibly 
proven by the crowded hall and the satisfied expressions on the 
student's faces. The courses in geography and physiology, which 
were given by F. F. Murdoch of the Bridgewater (Mase.) Normal 
School, were pregnant with helpful suggestions, as were the lectures 
on elementary science by John F. Woodhull of New York City. 
Both teachers illustrated their lectures in novel and interesting 
ways. We did not ‘See the old cat die,’’ but ‘‘ It was the cat”’ 
which we saw dissected in a way which gave a most comprehensive 
idea of the human organs and their relative positions. Baron Nils 
Posse of Boston not only taught that ‘‘ We are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,”’ but also that it is our imperative duty to gain control 
of every part of this human frame which has been given us for use, 
not abuse. Those who studied under Baron Posse gained much 
that will prove of practical and permanent value to them. The 
geological excursions under Mr. Battey were enjoyable. Beautiful 
Gay Head, quaint Nantucket, and many other places in the neigh- 
borhood of Cottage Citty were visited. 

I feel sure that all members of the institute will unite with me 
in grateful admiration of Mr. Henry T. Bailey’s genial gift for 
entertaining as well as his talent for drawing, which contributed 
greatly to the excellence of the School of Methods. Prof. J. C. 
Greenough’s psychology, and Mr. A. W. Edson’s lectures on School 
Management furnished helpfal guidance for maturer minds, as 
others had given for younger onez. Mr. Edson very practically 
demonstrated his ability by his excellent management of the M. V. 
S.I. Dr. W. N. Hailmann’s lecture on Pedagogics and History 
of Education embraced the grand framework of education, showing 
the various modifications wrought by the master minds through 
successive ages. 

In one of his lectures, Dr. Wm. A. Mowry said: ‘‘ Never before 
has there been a country which brought together so many nations 
as America. When these are properly amalgamated it will be the 
greatest union ever known. It is through the young minds alone 
that this can be affected, and these young minds are entrusted to 
you, teachers. What a glorious future of possibilities lies before 
you!”’ 


rejoice and join the refrain : 
** Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.’’ 








the temperature sometimes remains above_100° for weeks at a time. 





L. D. R., Sangerties, N. Y, 





E. M. WHEATLEY 





After such words and such work, who can do otherwise than 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
ation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
soks in inches, the number first given being the length.] 





A CompLeTeE Manvuat on TracuHina ARITHMETIC, 
ALGEBRA, AND GEOMETRY; Including a History of these 
Branches. By J. ™. Greenwood, A.M. New York: Effingham, 
Maynard & Co 277 pp., 74x5. 

Superintendent Greenwood must be a busy man, for he is a good 
superintendent, a good newspaper writer, a professional enthusiast, 
and a painstaking book-maker. He has not only written an arith- 
metic, an algebra, and a geometry all in one, but has invented a 
scheme for combining them. One hundred pages are given to 
arithmetic, ninety-four to algebra, and seventy-seven to geometry. 

The book is so off the usual track that we hesitate to characterize 
it or pass jadgment upon it. Ten pages are devoted to a history of 
arithmetical science. Under each branch of the subject he out- 
lines the work to be done in each school year and gives examples 
and numerous suggestions. The same is done in algebra and 
geometry. There is not much new in the book. It pays little at- 
tention to the Grube method or any modern method but its author 
eliminates most of the senseless features of the old-time work. He 
evidently magnifies common sense and makes the most of giving 
the pupil opportunities for thinking. It is a teacher’s book rather 
than a student’s. 

The following sentence in Dr. Greenwood’s preface is as unlike 
the author as any sentence that could be penned: “ The Methods of 
teaching each subject presented will commend themselves to the dis- 
criminating judgment of intelligent teachers everywhere.’’ Although 
Mr. Greenwood’s full name is signed to the preface we suspect that 
it was written by the publisher rather than the author. Time only 
can tell whether the sentence is true or not, and Mr, Greenwood is 
one of the men who leaves those things to be decided by others. 
The volume is suggestive and will materially aid any teacher, but 
it will be especially helpful to young teachers and aspiring, youth- 
ful superintendents. 





By W. D. Morri- 
7} x5}, 426 pages 


Tae Jews Unper Roman Ro te. 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price. $1.50. 

This volame, the last in the ‘‘ Stories of the Nation,’’ deals with 
the period between the years 164 B.C. and 135 A.D. The aim of 
the writer is to give a view of the condition of Jewish customs, 
society, and politics, at the time when Christianity was Launched 
upon the Jewish people and the world. Part I treats the period 
historically. beginning with the Roman policy previous to the con- 
quest of Syria, and carefully tracing the course of events down to 
the destruction of the Jewish state and the final conflicts under 
Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, and Hadraian. 

The second portion discusses the structure of Jewish society under 
the Romans. Kach of the chief elements of Jewish life at this 
time, as the Sanhedrin, the Temple, the Law and Tradition, the 
Teachers of the Law, the Pharisees and Saducees, the People and 
Messianic Hope, are discussed both historically and critically. 

Throughout the book, the author carefully refrains from a dog- 
matic expression of opinion on questions of a theological nature, and 
remains purely an historian the change produced in certain quar- 
ters by the advent of Christ is freely considered, and is given a 
share of space dae to the importance Christianity has since assumed, 
The author wisely leaves the story of Christ to the only satisfactory 
authority, and confines himself to the surroundings into which 
Christ came. 

The maps and illustrations are very valuable, nearly all the lat- 
ter being new, and many being taken directly from recent dis- 
coveries by permission of the Committee of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fand. 

Like the rest of this series, this book has a complete index, and 
is provided with a bibliography which contains the principal sources 
of the history. In addition, nearly every page has a complement of 
footnotes. The book is one of the best additions to our popular 
New Testament literature. 

Tae Azrec Treasure House. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
New York: Harper Brothers. 449 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In The Aztec Treasure House, by Mr. Janvier, whose shorter 
stories are known in the magazines, we find a curious mixture of 
good and bad. The author is evidently well read in the travels of 

Dr. Le Plangeon and other Central American explorers whose dis- 
coveries in this country of a by-gone civilization, with cities and 
people of which we are only now beginning to acquire the slightest 
knowledge, are of the greatest interest. 

The story itself outdoes any of Mr. Haggard’s amazing advent- 
ures, and abounds in weird descriptions, hair-breadth escapes and 
wildly impossible situations. Unlike the more artistic ‘‘ She,’’ or 
the refined ‘* Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,’’ it is 
spoiled and stained by a coarse vulgarity of conversation and a mass 
of cheap American Billingsgate which destroy the pleasure of read- 
ing. Some often-times felicitous descriptions and well made points 
are hopelessly marred by the concentrated slang of the man Young, 
whose desire to find treasure enough to oust the superintendent of a 
Massachusetts railway, is sadly out of keeping with the atmosphere 
which should surround the location of the story.. The best char- 
acters in the book are Pablo and his donkey El Pabio, who though 
but an ass has decidedly the most brains of the party. The figure 
ofthe Padre, drawn in a minor key, is also to be praised. Let 
Mr. Janvier eliminate Young; condense the book by one third, 
aud a readable story remains, which all boys at least will enjoy. 


Tue Lire or Grorae H.Struart. Written by Himself. 
Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, D.D., University of Pennsyl 
vania. Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddard & Company. 383 pages. 
‘x OF. 

Carlyle counsels to ‘‘ read biography, but especially autobiogra- 
phy.’’ An unusually fine examp!e of the two combined is farnished 
in the present volume, Mr. Stuart's life extends through a mem- 
orable half century of our national life, and is in close touch with 
all the great religious and philanthropic movements of that time ; 
he was brought into contact with many of our public men, from the 
Anti-slavery group to Lincoln, Grant, and those who are now at 
the helm of the ship of state. 

Another respect ia which this autobiography possesses a more 
than personal significance, is that its subject represents as promi- 
nently as any man of this generation in Amorica the Scotch-Irish 
clement which began to be infused by emigration more than a cen 
tury before the Revolution, and has contributed to our nation many 
‘men of action and individual force. It has farnished the country 
“ore presidents than any other stock,— Monroe, Jackson, Polk 

Pollock), Taylor, Buchanan, Johnson, and Arthur; some of its 

representative names in public life are Bayard, Breckenridge, 

“rowulee, Calhoun (Colquhoun), Carlisle, Crawford, Greeley, Hous- 

ton, Webster. Among those who reprecent this stock in military 

‘fe, is General Soott; in science end invention, Robert Falton; 











in literature, Poe; in mercantile life, A. T. Stewart. The Camp- 
bells, Thomas and Alexander, are named with the men of Ulster 
who have been pillars in the orthodox churches of America, par- 
ticularly the Presbyterian; and with these, as well as with the suc. 
cessful business men, is classified Mr. George Hay Stuart, who here 
tells the story of his life. 

It is the life of a merchant who is at once zealously Christian, 
and dilligently a man of business. In the course!of his introduc. 
tory pages Dr. Thompson speaks of Mr. Stuart’s brilliancy as a 
platform orator, of the striking effectiveness of his personality ov 
those who listened to his voice, watched his face and bearing, and 
felt the magnetism of his intense earnestness. Autograph letters 
from Lincoln, Grant, and Gen. Burnside are contained in the vol- 
ume. In the list of illustrations, besides a steel-plate frontispiece 
of the author, are the portraits of a number of distinguished men. 
The dedication is to ‘‘ Hon. John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General 
of the United States, the cherished friend of many years, a counsel- 
lor in my plans, and a valued helper in many fields of labor.’ Mr. 
Stuart was born April, 1816, and died April, 1890. 


SHAKESPEARE’s JuLIus Cassar. 
notes by K. Deighton. 184 pages. 
SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. With introduction 
and notes by K. Deighton. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, 40 cts. 

These numbers of Macmillan’s carefully edited series of English 
Classics lose much of their value for an American teacher, from the 
fact that they are edited and annotated by one who has had his 
teaching experience in India. It would be absurd for a teacher to 
ask his pupils for a synopsis of a play if the text-book in their 
bards gave as a large part of its introduction a comprehensive out 

line of the play, complete in all its details. The introductions to 
these plays contain little of critical value, but that little shows that 
the writer has a thorough knowledge of matters Shakespearian. I 
seems a little strange to look through a new issue of Shakespeare's 
works, and not be able to find the name of Rolfe nor of any of our 
American Shakespearian scholars. The quotations are English, 
and in this lies the chief value of the book to an American student 

The notes are full and comprehensive, but they show that those for 
whom they were written were not born to the English tongue. An 
American can scarcely repress a smile at seeing the old stock joke 
about ‘‘ awl’’ and “all’’ in ‘‘ Jalins Casar’’ carefully explained 

or when a ‘‘cur’’ is defined as a ‘‘ mongrel that has not courage to at- 
tack him in front,’’or again in ‘‘The Merchant’’ when ‘‘ let me see’’ 
is considered worthy the definition “ let me consider,’’ or when ‘‘table 
talk ’’ becomes ‘‘ something to talk about while we are at dinner.’’ 

But, in spite of these superflaities, many of the notes throw valuable 
light on passages which will probably be forever questioned, unless 
+ome undiscovered writings of Lord Bacon be brought to light by 
Mr. Donnelly, which may make clear all doubtful points The 
quotations from old writers are usefal, showing, as some of them 
do, where many a modern criticism received its germ, if not its 
bloom. 

The chief value of these books must be for those students 
who wish a good text, with firm paper, clear type, and solid bind- 


With introduction and 


ing. In this respect they are excellent, and the low price makes 

them eligible for such use. 

Tre House sy tHe Mepiar Tree. By Giovanni 
Verga. New York: Harper & Bros. 300 pp., 7x4}; $1.00. 


When go able a critic as Mr. Howells says in his introduction to 
this latest addition to the excellent ‘‘ Odd Number Series,’’ “ I can 
praise Signor Verga’s book withont reserve as one of the most per- 
fect pieces of literature that [ know,’’ the ordinary reviewer hesi- 
tates to speak too freely. 

The story abounds in descriptions, which produce a varying effect 
upon the reader. The details and descriptions of the country, for 
instance, serve to confuse one anfamiliar with Italy, but in the 
scenes in which the aged grandfather and the two boys struggle, 
and finally escape from shipwreck; where the Padrone ’ Ntoni 
journeys to the charity hospital; and where the young ’Ntoni re- 
turns from prison, after serving five years for an unintended crime, 
the author shows such skill that the reader cannot fail to be moved 
by the naturalness, pathos, and force displayed. 

In spite of its simplicity and sincerity, one feels that the book 
contains too many chapters, as several seem to have no logical con- 
nection with the story, introducing characters in whom we are not 
interested, and conversation the drift of which we do not under- 
stand. Mr. Howells expresses the merits of the story when he 
says: ‘‘ Few tales, I think, are more moving, more full of heart- 
break than this, for few are so honest.’’ The translation, by Mary 
A. Craig, is excellent. 


Menta Facutty. A Course of Lectures on the 
Growth and Means of Training the Mental Faculty. By Francis 
Warner. New York: Macmillan & Co. 6x4}, 222 pp. 


Price, 90 cents. 

The Teachers’ Training Syndicate invited Dr. Warner, physician 
to the London Hospital, lecturer of the London Hospital College, 
and former professor in the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
to deliver a course of lectures at the University of Cambridge on 
the scientific observation and study of pupils in school, and this 
little volume contains the lectures given in response to that in- 
vitation. 

The author is a specialist in the observation of children, having 
formulated a system of physical signs suitable for observation, and 
developed methods of making exact observations and giving 
accurate descriptions of children. He starts with physiology 
and natural history and proceeds to the study of children 
by similar methode. One lecture is devoted to the study 
of natural objects in the same way as he would stady a child; 
the second to the stady of the brain as a part of the body; the 
third to the fanction of the bram as displaying mind in action; the 
fourth to observation and description of facts; the fifth to descrip- 
tion of varions conditions of children. It will thus be readily seen 
that the author proceeds to business with a purpose to teach teachers 
to know the mental faculty, not only in the abstract, but as revealed 
in the pupils with whom they individually deal. 


A Ssort History or Mexico. 
Noll. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 
8x5. Price, $1.00. 

The beauty and value of this history lie in its comprehensivenees 
It is no mere survey through a car window, by a traveler with pei - 
cil and notebook. The collation of materials, we are told, ws: 
made principally during an eighteen months’ residence of the autho 
in the Mexican capital, and with his own needs in view. Deriv'd 
thus from official books and documents, and condensed without im- 
pairment of leading connections, a crisp, direct, as well as correct, 
and eubstantial history isthe result. It will appeal both to the home 
student and general reader. The year 1325 is the beginning of an 


By Arthur Howard 
294 pages, 


thentic history in Mexico; from which time down tv the date wh-a 
the United Siates, in enforcing the ** Monrve doctrine,’’ hastened 
the overthrow of the late empire, Mr. Noll, who is a clergyman, 





As the work of a close 


we believe, gives an explicit narrative. 











student, the identifying of the aborigines or Aztecs with the Mound- 
builders, is an interesting and important point. 





First Greek GRAMMAR. 
W. Ganion Ratherford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
7x4 Price, 90 cents. 

This Greek grammar, by the headmaster of Westminster, is the 
starting point of a Greek course to be issued by its publishers. 
The aim of the new series is to bring into the foreground the great 
main lines of Greek accidence and syntax; in short to teach the 
regular and ordinary modes of expression in use at the time when 
this most precise of languages had reached its highest precision. 

The First Part comprises only such forms as it is necessary for a 
beginner to know, and these are put clearly and succinctly. The 
Second Part supplies remarks on the forms included in the First 
Part, as well as additional matter of an advanced kind. The sys- 
tem of the author is gradually to impart additional information 
contemporaneously with the drill in inflexions. 

The presentment of the matter is made clear and attractive by 
avoiding the crowding usually noticeabla in books of this kind, and 
the appearance is what a First Granimar especially should be,— 
attractive to the eye and clear to the understanding. 


Accidence and Syntax. By 
370 pp.., 


WERNER’s READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 
Sara ‘aimed Rice. New York: E. S. Werner. 
8 x 54. 

Collections of poems and prose selections for recitation are too 
numerous to cause comment, yet good collections are always wel- 
come additions to the elocutiovist’s library. The book before us 
contains selections from the best authors, and the compiler has 
omitted the time-worn pieces which are so often found in collections 
of this kind. A feature of the book is the ‘‘ Notes on Authors,’’ 
it the back, where a brief biographical sketch is given of each 
of the authors represented. 


Compiled by 
252 pp, 


Tue TAkinG OF Lovuissure, 1745. By Samuel Adams 

Drake. Boston: Lee& Shepard 131 pp., 7x5. Price, 50 ete. 

In this monograph, author and publisher have provided another 

of a valuable series of books for supplementary reading and special 

school study of decisive events in our history. There is a conflict 
between two tendencies of the times,—the one aiming to furnish an 
exhaustless array of facts and figures, with all the inspiration of 
legendary gossip; the other, aiming to make the study of history 
little more than a mastery of the essential facts grouped about the 
pivotal points of American life. Each class of advocates will have 

a large following, and the latter class will find in this series just the 

material that has been sought. 

NELLIE Biy’s Book: AROUND THE WORLD IN SEVENTY- 
Two Days. New York: The Pictorial Weeklies Co. 286 pp., 
74x5. Price, paper covers, 50 cents. 

In Miss Bly’s book is contained the first deliberately written ac- 
count of her unique tour around the world. While scarcely equal- 
ing the hairbreadth escapes an4 romantic adventures of the orig- 
inal Phineas Fogg, the narra i:+ contains a sufficient amount of 
excitement to be thoroughly in'eresting. The half-tone illustra- 
tions add greatly to the attracti as of the book. 

Essays on EpucatrionaL Rerormers. By Robert 
Herbert Quick. New York; E. L. Kellogg & Co. 335 pp., 
7x44. Price, $1.00. 

These essays, reprinted in various forms by different American 
authors, have probably been more read than any other history of 
education ; and in this edition they are more readable than in any 
other. Mr. Quick isa strong, clear, reliable, discriminating writer. 
It is every way desirable that teachers unfamiliar with the book 
not only read, but own it. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co, Boston, havein press Business 
Book- Keeping, a maoual of modern methods in recording business 
transactions, by George E. Gay, master of the High School, Mal- 
den, Mass. The work will be published in two forms: I, Common 
school edition, containing the portions of the complete edition 
adapted to use in grammar and ungraded schools. II. Complete 
edition. 





BOOKS ANNOUNCED, 





D C Heath, Boston:— 
‘* Insecta’? (Guides for Science Teaching Series); by Professor 
Hyatt, curator of the Natural History Society. 
Cassell §- Co., New York :— 
‘*Not of Her Father’s Race’’; by Wm. T. Meredith. 
Ginn & Co., Boston :— ‘ ; 
“ Selections in English Prose, from Elizabeth to Victoria. 1580— 
1880"; by James M. Garnett, professor in University of Virginia. 
‘© Allen & Greenough’s Ovid ’’ (revised edition) ; edited by Har- 
old U. Fowler. The selections are from the Metamorphoses and are 
supplemented by copious notes. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston: — 
** Romola’’; by George Eliot. 
of Florentine evenes. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York: — ; 
‘* Expatriation”’; by the author of ‘‘ Aristocracy.’” A Study of 
Anglomania. 
© Elistory of the People of the United States’’; by Prof. Mo- 
Masters. (Third volume. ) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston : — ; 
“ Agcutney Street ’’; by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York :— , 
‘“‘ The Best Books”’; compiled by Wm. Swan Sonnenschein. A 
readers’ guide to the choice of the best available books in all de- 
partments of literature down to 1585. — ; 
‘* Prehistoric America’’; by Marquis de Nadaillac. 
by N. D’ Anvers. 
1A. Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens”? (Heroes of the Na- 
tions); by Evelyn Abbott. 


This will contain photo-etchings 


Translated 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Were They Sinpers; by Charles J. Bel'amy; price, 50 cents. 
field. Mass.: Author’s Pub. Co 

‘Ali Sorts and Conditions of Men; by Walter Besant; price, 50 cents. 
—Toxar; price, 30 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

E1ectro-Chemical Analysis: Edgar F. Smith; price, $1.00. Phil- 

iphia: P. Blakistoa, Son j 

*“Calnerine’s Coquetries; by Camille Debans-Flirt; translated by 
Hugh Craig. New York: Worthington Co. ; 

Selections from Heine’s Poems; edited with notes by Horatio 
Stevens White; price, 80 cents. Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. 

Following the Guidon; by Elizabeth B Custer. New York: Harper 
& Brothers ‘ 

Lessons in Number; by Francis Cogswell, 
Brown & Co : 

Cookery in the Public Schools; by Mrs. Sallie Joy White; price, 76 


Spripg- 


Boston: Thompson, 





cents, Boston; D. Lothrop Qo, 
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MEETINGS TO BE BE HELD. 
August 27-28: Southwest Wisconsin Association, Madison. 
October 31: Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Association, Boston. 
Dee. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 
Dee. 30, °90, Jan 1.,’91: Nebraska State Association, Lincoln. 





ARKANSAS. 


There is considerable feeling throughout the state in favor of 
getting the legislature to establish a printing department for 
the publication of school books. ‘‘ Experience is a dear school,’’ 
and legislators would do well to see how this scheme has 
worked in other states. There may be some application, in the 
present case, of the old adage,—crossing the bridge before we get to it. 

The Southern School Journal has changed editcrs. Prof. J. H. 
Shinn, the next state superintendent of schools, has assumed the 


editorial charge in place of M. P. Venable. h 


The state loses a good man from the university in the person of 
Prof. Howard Edwards, who takes a position in the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College. 

The district normal institutes have been more successful this year 
than previously. Profe. J. J. Doyne, T. A. Fatrell, T. S. Cox, M. 
S. Keemard, Marry, Albright, and Blankenship, have done the 
work. Summer normals, however, in each county, of two to four 
weeks in length, would be a marked improvement over the present 
weekly meetings. 

With Professor Shinn in charge of the state educational helm, 
we have reason to look for some good school legislation at the com- 
ing session of the legislature. We need a distinctively normal 
school in the state first, county superintendency second, county nor- 
mal institutes third. 

The State Association, held at Mt. Nebo, though not largely 
attended, was an enjoyable meeting. The Normal, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Jerome Allen of New York, was a good meeting, | 
considering it was the first attempt of anything of the kind in the, 
state. The stock holders reélected the old board of directors, who | 
in tarn elected W. H. Tharp, president; J. H. Shinn, secretary ; | 
and J. K. Perry, treasurer. The next seszion will be still better, | 
judging from the personel of the-official board. | 

H. B. Edmiston takes charge of the Fort Smith High School. 

Professors Lee at Russellville, Parker at Paris, Vawter at Conway, | 
Lane at Dardanelle, Dayne at Sonoke, Davidson at Helena, Jordan 
at Pire Blaff, Edmiston at Van Buren, Holloway at Fort Smith, | 
and Rightsell at Little Rock, mark the location of a few of the} 
leading public school men of the state. 

Profeasor Key of Hendrix College is the author of an English | 
grammar, recently from the press. C. T. McClintock, one of the 
best-equipped teachers of science in the West, takes his old place | 
in the Fort Smith High School, at $125 per month.——Prof. J. W. | 
Conger was chosen president of the State Association,—a good 
selection. —— Prof. Chae. McKee of Hope has arranged for a lecture 
course by five of the leading platform speakers of the country, 
among whom is George R. Wendling. 

The Fort Smith School Board, by the suggestion of Superintend- 
ent Holloway, start a training class of high school graduates. The 
manual, recently issued by Professor Holloway, is one of the most 
suggestive and comprehensive we have seen. 











CALIFORNIA, 


Professor Rising of the University of California is making chem. 
ical investigations in Munich. His health is said to be much im- 
proved. 

Prof. J. W. Anderson of San Francisco has received the Repub- 
lican nomination for state superintendent of public instruction. 

The total number of children between five and seventeen years in 
the state, according to the last school census, is reported to be 
281,319. 

The state controller has jast completed the apportionment of the 
state school money. The amount apportioned is $506,374.20, or 
$1.80 per census child. 

San Francisco, with 61,144 census children, has received $110,- 
059.20 state school money. Los Angeles County comes second, 
with 23,394 census children and $42,109 20. 

Prof, A. C. Miller, lecturer on political economy for the ensuing 
year at the university, bas arrived from the Kast. 





The June examinations show an increase of more than 20 per 
cent. over last year of candidates for the freshman class in the uni- 
versity, while the records show the present attendance at that insti- 
tution to be nearly double that of last year. : 

The secretary of the Fresno City Board of Education has sub-|t 
mitted a statement to the board of city trustees showing that the 
eum of $30,580 dollars will be necessary to maintain the schools for 
the ensuing year. ; 

The following list of high schools and special preparatory schools 
that may have their graduates admitted to the State University 
without examinations has been prepared by the university author-/|s 
ities: Alameda High School, Belmont School, Berkeley Gymna- t 
sium, Los Angeles High School, Petaluma, Sacramento High, 
San Diego High, San Francisco Boys’ High, San Francisco Girls 
High, San José High, Santa Cruz High, Stockton High. — 

Prof. C. E. Hutton, principal of the Santa Rosa public schools, 
has been elected to a chair in the normal school at Los Angeles. | ¢ 

Prof. S. D. Waterman of Stockton has been elected to the prin- 
cipalship of the Berkeley High School. 


t 


t 


INDIANA. 


The following new high school principals are reported: P. D. 
Alexander of Mt. Vernon, to Rockport; John M. Culver, to Del- 
phi; J. H. Hayworth, to Hagerstown; John C. Barrett, to Muncie ; 
A. D. Moffit, to Peru. 

J. H. Martin, superintendent at Madison, has been chosen pres- 
ident of Mami Hill College. ; 

Supt. A. J. Snoke, after long service at Princeton, devlines a re- 


election. 
F. D. Churchill goes from Aurora to Madison. 
KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

Prof. A. H. Hill of Texas has been employed as principal of the 
Franklin schools. 

Mr. Geo. O. McBroom has been elected as superintendent of the 
Paducah schools vice A. H. Beals, who goes to Columbus, Miss. 

The state appropriation for the coming year is $2.25 for each pupil 
between the ages of 6 and 20, as reported by the school census. It 
is an increase of 4 per cent. on the previous year. 

Bardwell, Carlisle County, has voted a tax for a new graded 
school building, while Glasgow, Barren County, has just vetoed a 
similar proposition. 

Miss Sarah Peacock, formerly a Newport teacher, has accepted a 
position in the Cincinnati schools, 

Prof. E. McCalley, formerly of the Medesonville Institute, has 
assumed charge of an academy at Perry, Mo. 

Clarence L. Martin of Louisville has been elected principal of the 
Paris schools. 

Dariog a heavy storm the East Kentucky Normal School, at 
Catlettsburg, an excellent private institution controlled by Mre. N. 
S. Williams, was injured to the extent of $14,000. 

R. E. Woods of Elizabethtown has resigned the principalship of 
the town schools, to accept a position in the War Department at 
Washington. 

A new building was dedicated at Newport on August 16. 

The officers of the State Teachers’ Association for next year are 
as follows: President—Hiram Roberts, Louisville. Vice-Presi- 
dent—C. H. Dietrich, Hopkinsville. Secretary—R. H. Carothers, 
Louisville. Treasurer—W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville. 

MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven, 

The catalogue of Alma College has just been issued and shows a 
fine development for this young institution. The form of govern- 
ment established there is unique and interesting as a disciplinary 
scheme. 

The Agricultural College closed its yea# on Thursday, Aug. 14. 
Thirty-one graduates received diplomas. The past year has been 
one of marked success in the work of this school. After a vacation 
of ten days the college will reopen for the new year. 

The Register of the State Normal School is just out, and is re- 
plete with information relative to the work of the school. A full 
list of the alumni is contained. The state board of education has 
provided for the conferring of degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Pedagogy. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Van Deusen of Kalamazoo have offered the 





At a meeting of the San Francisco Loard of Education, held on 
the 13th inst., A. E. Kellogg was elected vice-principal of the Boys’ 
High School; Frank Dann was elected assistant at the Cogswell 
Mission School ; Miss Myra Hussey was elected assistant at the 
North Cosmopolitan Grammar School. The Committee on Salaries 
recommended that salaries of vice-priacipals in the high schools be 
fixed at $165 per month. The resignations of Miss Marie Win- 
throw of the Boys’ High School, and Mrs. Belle Flaherty of the 
Valencia-street School, were accepted. 

A proposition to remove the remains of the late James Lick from 
the basement of the great observatory to a more fitting tomb, is 
being considered by a committee of University Regents. 

Rev. W. F. Lynch has been reélected president of the Alameda 
County Board of Education. 

Miss Nellie Smith of the Alameda schools has been granted a 
two months’ leave of absence, and will make a tour of the Eastern 
states. 


city $50,000 for a public library building, if the district will pur- 
‘Chase a site. At the annual meeting in July the school district 
| voted $15,000 to secure the needed location, and the building will 
be erected at once. 

[t is probable that more changes have been made in the superin- 
‘tendents and principals of city schools through the state daring 
| the past vacation than in any previous year. With verv few ex- 
‘ceptions the vacancies have been filled with those who have been 
previously engaged in Michigan schools. 
| Miss Mary E. Tilton, who met a ead death in the recent accident 
} at Quincy, Masre., was for several years principal of the Lansing 
| High School. She was very prominently connected with the edu- 
cational work of the state, having held the offices of secretary and 
treasurer of the State Reading Circle Council, and of treasurer of 
| the State Teachers’ Association. She was very highly esteemed 
and loved by her co-laborers. Her death will fill the hearts of many 
Michigan teachers with deep sorrow. 





available funds for that purpose within the county. 


eral two week, 
A good attendance and deep interest are marked features of 


His first year’s work has been very successful. 
brightest of the many bright young men of the state. 


president of the St. Cloud Normal School. 
Pres. Thomas J. Gray, who has gone to Colorado as president of 
the State Normal School at Greeley, at a salary of $3,000. 


The summer series of teachers’ institutes was held during th, 


‘months of Jaly and August in a large number of the counties of 


he state. The length of the institutes has varied with the 
Whi 
he usual period has been one week, there have been rng 
and some three and four week institutes 


hese gatherings. Especial attention has been given to oy. 


plaining the state manual of the course of study for district echoo|s 
and, as a result, it is probable the work in the rural schools of the 


tate will be more thoroughly systematized during the coming 


year 
han ever before. 


MINNESOTA, 
Miss Edith Westcott, a most efficient and popular teacher ip the 


Winona High School, has accepted a similar position in Washing. 


on, D.C. The departure of Miss Westcott from the ‘‘ Gate City” 


will cause a void which cannot easily be filled. 


Mias Sarah Sprague has resigned her position as state institute 


conductor, and is succeeded by Miss Mary F. Hall of Dayton, (), 


Prin. A. S. Elfred of Stephen has resigned his position. He wil! 


go into businese. 


J. E. Manchester goes from Blue Earth City to Alexandria, 
Supt. M. A. Stone of Anoka received a ananimous reélection, 
He is one of the 


Miss Tillie J. Williams leaves Anoka for a position in Wash- 


ington. 


Supt. A. F. Bechdolt of Mankato has recently received the 


honor of the degree of Ph.D., conferred by Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Joseph Carhart, from Terre Haute, Ind, is the newly elected 
Mr. Carhart succeeds 





MISSOURI. 
The school board of St. Joseph thought it wise to discontinue the 


special teacher of calisthenics in order to save the salary,—$5()),— 
whereupon the board learned to its surprise, if not to its sorrow, 
that there was a wide awake St. Joseph Gymnastic Association, 
composed of the most influential citizens, that passed a series of 
emphatic resolutions condemning said action. 
the association commended Supt. E. B. Nealy highly. 


At the same time 





NEW YORK. 


Idaho P. Foster of Antwerp has been elected to a position in the 
Minneapolis public schools. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 

Ex-County Superintendent Grimes of Columbia succeeds Prof. P. 
Martin ae supervising principsl at Plymouth. 

Normal classes have been formed at Kingston in connection with 
Wyoming Seminary ; at Pleasantville Academy, under D. M. 
Hobbes, and at Huntington Mills Academy, under W. S. Clarke. 

The Condersport School Board bas voted to pay such of its 
teachers as attended a summer achool of methods $2 4 month extra 
for the ensuing school year. 

Prin. J. W. Heston of the preparatory department of the State 
College bas been elected superintendent of schools at Seattle, Wash. 

Franklin B. Tawrel, Ph.D., of Youngstown, O., has been elected 
to the chair of mental and moral science in Thiel College, at 
Greenville. 

Prof. Seth I. Thorp, formerly principal of the Easton Female 
High School, and for thirty years a teacher in that borough, died 
recently, at the age of 79. 

Prof. F. J. Stettler, formerly principal of the Lehighton schools, 
has been elected principal of the Doylestown high school. 

Prof. A. F. K. Krout, of Coplay, late principal of the Emlenton 
schools, has been elected successor to Prof Stettler, at Lehighton. 

Arnold Tompkins, late deaa of the Normal School in connection 
with De Pauw University, has been elected to the chair of reading, 
rhetoric, and literature in the State Normal School. 

VIRGINIA, 

J. A. Ramsay of Abbeyville has accepted a position as professor 

in the Normal College at Marion, Ind. 





WASHINGTON, D.C, 

The schools will not open until Sept. 22. The school buildings 
are undergoing thorough repairs. During the past year fourteen 
eight-room buildings have been completed in the District, and an 
appropriation is made f or four more eight-room buildings. There 
is also to be a new high gchool building. In five years thirty-two 
new schoolhouses have been erected. There were 37,000 pupils in 
the schools last year, and there will be nearly 40,000 this year. 

There are few changes in the personel of the teaching force. The 
salary appropriation is $544,575, which provides for an averege 
salary of $685, which is a trifling advance of $6.00. There are 7‘) 
teachers, an increase of fifty. 


READ on next page the Special Wants of THE TEACHER'S 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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By D. H. Montgomery, Author of the Leading Facts of History Series. 
Introductory Price, $1.00; Allowance for an old book in 


and colored, Illustrat 


Adopted by Chicago, Lynn (Mass.), 


ions, Appendices, Index, Ete. 


Burlington (Vt.), etc. 


Leading Facts of American History. 


359 pages. With full Maps, both black 


exchange, 30 cents. Just published, but already introduced in many important places. 


As its name indicates, this h 


BOSTON, | 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

LONDON. 


the reader’s mind. The main 


brought out and made salient, so that they stand before the eye like 
| mountain peaks on the horizon, and cannot be mistaken. 
| have the great, and not the little things fixed in his mind and memory. 


in the development of our country. 
| which these have been selected and the viv- 
idness with which they are placed before 





istory is devoted to the leading events The political 


IT IS THE BE 


Its 


things are 
and color. 
The pupil will 


Its chief merit is the judgment with | American people have all received full recognition. 


, industrial, commercial, and intellectual activities of the 
Accuracy and 
vivacity go along with candor and ease of 
style. Causes and results are carefully 


" traced. It is a book abounding, too, in life 
vitality of thought is contagious. With all this it has the 


virtue of teachableness. It is the most attractive and will prove the most 
satisfactory. Send for the descriptive circular. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

Berwick Academy has secured the services of 
Miss Katherine M. Quint of Allston, Mass., for 
next year. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Miss Jennie Baker of Winchendon (Mass.) has 
been engaged to teach in Coe’s Academy, at North- 
wood. 

VERMONT. 

J. A. Ellsworth, a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1886, has been elected principal of the Ruat- 
land High School. He has been for sometime a 
teacher in New York State. 


Henry M. Tyler of Smith, and Supt. Justus Dartt 
of Conway, were among the speakers at a meeting 
recently held in the interest of the Conway High 
School. 

Among the new teachers in Chicopee are Flor- 
ence M. Clark and Anna Farrell of Westfield. 

Miss Adele W. Adams of Cambridge has been 
appointed instructor in gymnastics at Smith Col- 
lege, in place of Miss Colburn resigned. Miss 
Adams is a graduate of the normal gymnastic 
school of Boston, and has been for several years a 
successful teacher of both the Swedish and Sar- 
gent systems. 

Louise Townsend of Conway will teach in Will- 





John A. Hartigan, for several years the suc- 
cessful principal of the Winooski schools, has 
been tendered a position in St. Paul, and has) 
accepted. Vermont can ill afford to lose so faith- | 
ful and efficient an officer. 

Schools begin September 1, over nearly the whole | 
state. | 

The legislature will be asked this fall to pass a| 
free textbook law. The law now allows towns to 
provide free booke, if they so vote in a meeting 
warned for that purpose. Bennington, Caven- 
dish, and Hartford have adopted the plan. Local 
option in textbooks is good, but does not entirely 
meet the needs of the case here. The law may 
not come at this session, but will later, no doubt. 
There is some dissatisfaction expressed with the 
new law, but so far as the supervisors bave made 
their reports people are pleased with the action of 
the law. Some parts of it seem likely to be re- 
pealed, but the law as a whole will stand, im- 
provements being added here and there as occasion 
requires and experience indicates the need. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—The Dudley School flower garden has 
attracted much attention. It is one of the best to 
be found east of the Rocky Mountaing. It is sug- 
gested that all the school grounds have such gar- 
dens provided, and cared for by the committee 
that has charge of the Public Gardens. — J. M. 
Dill, master, Andrew School, has rested among 
the Maine hills for the season.——J. G. Bassett, 
Bigelow School, has spent the summer at Martha’s 
Vineyard as proprietor of the Paunee House. 
H. H. Kimball of the Lawrence has been in town 
all summer, providing generously for the guests 
of the Allston Street Hotel.—Quiney E. Dick- 
erman, master, Brimmer School, has a delightful 
summer home at Winthrop Heights. 

William C. Houghton of Auburndale has been 
elected to a position in the Rockport High School. 

Henry J. F. Lueddecke of Mt. Herman will 
have charge of the German department at Brooks 
Academy, Cleveland, O. 

Sarah E. Barrett of Worcester has been elected 
assistant in the Wellfleet High School. 

Ida C. Ashley of Westfield will teach in the 
Peabody High School this year. 

Mary E. Cotting of Waltham has been engaged 
as principal for the Lynn Training School. 

Katherine D. Whitman has been elected teacher 
of drawing in Northampton. 

Miss Susie Kimball and Miss Jessie Tarbox will 
teach in Williamsbarg next year. 

Adella L. Arnold and Flora D. Gay are among 
the new appointees at Belchertown. 

Sapt. George Howland of Chicago, State Supt. 
A. B. Guilford of New Jersey, L. J. B. Lincoln, 
president of the Deerfield Summer School, Prof. 








iamsburg next year. 

The fall term of Powers Institute, Bernards- 
town, opened Sept. 2. The school has been put in 
the best possible condition, and everything seems 
favorable for a prosperous year under the new 
principal, Mr. Mitchell. 

Georgia L. Kent of Southwick goes to Conway. 

nna Holman of Baston has been elected as- 
sistant in the Turners Falls High School, to take 
the place of Miss Morse, resigned. 


Lillian Brown of Brimfield has been elected to $1 


@ position in the North Brookfield schools. 

Miss Jennie M. Skinner of Springfield was one 
of the teachers at the Fulton (N. Y.) Summer 
School. 

Supt. R. F. Calwell of Blackstone succeeds Ed- 
ward Ayres as superintendent of the Warren 


schools. There were over twenty applications for 
the position. Mr. Calwell is a graduate of Brown 
University. 


Miss Jessie B. Taylor, one of the most popular 
of the Chicopee teachers, has been promoted to 
the position of principal. 

Miss Nan S. Field, who has taught in the Green- 
field primary schools a number of years, has ac- 
cepted a similar place at Wellesley Hills, at a 
larger salary. 

Migs Isabel Porter Dwight, a recent graduate of 
Elmira College, is the new principal of the Green- 
field Center High School. 

Miss J. A. Barry has resigned her position in 
the Luther V. Bell School, Somerville. 

The Somerville School Board has granted leave 
of absence for one year, on account of ill health, to 
Miss Mary A. Osgood of the Bingham School and 
Miss A. A. Batchelder of the Foster School. 

Miss J. A. Reardon of Springfield will spend 
the fall and winter in Oregon. 

— John C, Tilton of Haverhill has offered to 
give the city a fine lot of land for a schoolhouse, 
provided they will build this autumn. 

— Jacob Schmidt, teacher of calisthenics in the 
Holyoke schoole, has resigned. 

Mary E. Patten has been elected principal of 
the Wellfleet Grammar School. 

The fall term of the Howard Seminary opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 21. The new faculty is com- 
posed of Horace M. Willard, principal; Mrs. H. 
M, Willard, assistant; William A. Wilbur, A.B., 
latin and history; Mrs. Kate E. Winslow, science ; 
Miss H. Isabel Williame, modern language; Miss 
Rose Sears, A.B., mathematicsand English; Miss 
Sarah Washburn Ames, music; Mre. Emma F. 
Bowles, drawing; Miss Alice E. Johnson, draw- 
ing; Mrs. Sarah F. Hamblett, matron. 

Frank A. Hosmer of Great Barrington has been 
elected president of Oahu College, the principal 
educational institution of Honolulu, and has ac- 
cepted the position. Mr. Hosmer is a graduate of 
Amherst College, and was for many years prin- 











WANTEHD. 


We have been asked by the Principal of a) 
Western State Normal to finda Prof. of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Salary, $1800. 


Also a lady Teacher of Elocution, at $1000 | 
to $1200, The lady we recommended was 
elected; but we had recommended her to a 
$1600 place, which she has secured. The 
teacher must be able to teach Oratory, and 
Vel Sarte System desirable. A lady of the 
est education wanted. 


Another State Normal Principal has asked | 
is to recommend a lady to teach Music and | 
Drawing. Salary, $800. A good opening. | 





Another State Normal, in the far West, has 
isked us to recommend a teacher for Music 
ione,—we think at $800. 


Wanted.—A Superintendent of a southern | 
city asks us to recommend a colored teacher | 
lor Principalship,—of a mulatto. | 

An Ohio School Board asks us to recom- | 
mend a lady, strong in discipline, for High | 
School Assistant, at $600. 


A Wisconsin Supt. asks us to recommend a 
ligh School Principal who can teach Latin ; 





th 


0. A good scholar wanted. 


A Private School in Texas has asked us to 
recommend a young man to teach common 
branches, — a member of Southern M. E. 
Church; $500. Good opening for a beginner. 








A Southern Supt. asks us to recommend a 
Principal. Salary, $1200. Must teach the 
higher branches. 





A State Normal in the South writes us for 
a teacher of Natural Science. Southerner 
preferred. Salary, $1200. 


An Eastern College President asks us to 
name a candidate for Principal of Prepara 
tory. Must teach Latin and Greek. Salary, 
$1200 or over. An AI position. College 
stands second to none. 





Same College President asks us to name a 
man for Professor of French and German. 
The one securing this place will be fortu- 
uate. 


A Private School in a large western city 
asks us to name a candidate for Primary 
work. Must be a woman of the highest cult 
ure. A good place; $500. 








The Principal of a Boys’ Academy writes 


us for a man to teach Latin, Greek, or Ger- 
man, French, and Mathematics. 
able to prepare for Harvard. 


Must be 





These are a few of the numerous calls of 


the past few days. For these positions we 


have no suitable candidates. The chances are that there will not be a half dozen write us 
forall these places. (We have often advertised special positions for weeks without receiv. 
ing a reply.) Send us your application, with full set of testimonials and a letter stating 
you are willing to pay the commissions as per contract, and we will recommend you at 
Once if you are suited for either of the above positions. 


Address: 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


USVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





70-72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


cipal of the Great Barrington High School, be- 
coming well known as an educator of marked 
ability. He resigned the principalship of the 
school to become editor of the Berkshire Courier, 
but has for some time been preparing to engage 
again in educational work. He isa member of the 
Great Barrington School Committee. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Martha S. Saunders of Newport, R.I., has been 
elected to a position in the Williitiantic (Conn. 
High School. 

Mary E. Dean, an assistant in the Northampton 
(Mass. ) High School, has been elected to a position 
in the State Reform School. 

R. B. Risk has been selected by the State Board 
of Education as the successor to Martin C, Healey 
at the State School at Fruit Hill. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—The absolutely unanimous elec- 
tion of Virgil G. Curtis as the successor of S. T. 
Datton, at a salary of $3,000, gives great satis 
faction. A. O. Abbott of the Weatville School 
is elected principal of theRosetta, at a salary of 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR THE TIRED BRAIN 
from over-exertion. Try it. 





Educational /nstitutions. 
What are Your Winter Plans? 
Public school teachers are likely to fall into 
intellectual ruts. They personally need some 


general systematic reading. Then again they 


ought not to confine their work to the school 
room. They ought to be a leaven in the com 
munity. Thousands of teachers are accomplish- 
ing great good for themselves and for others in 
Chautauqua circles. Will you not join in the 
work? Or will you not read alone”? Address 
John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N.Y. A 
member of a circle writes: “All of us having 
been out of school for a number of years, are 
glad of this systematized opportunity of refresh 
ing Our memories, and pursuing our studies 
farther.”’ 


“West Newton English and Classical School. 


Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. Afamilyand day school for lads and misses; 
peegaees for college, scientific schools, business, and 
or life. For catalogue and particulars. address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


This institution has many attractive features for 
the education of girls:—Healthful location: pew and 
commodious buildings, and ample grounds; an able 
Faculty of Teachers, with HORACE M, WILLARD as, 
Principal, and Mrs. H. M. WILLARD as Assistant 
Principal. It fits pupils for Wellesley, Smith, and 
other Female Colleges. Expenses very reasonable 
Term opens Sept. 24th. For further particulars ad 
dress HORACE M. WILLARD, A.M., Principal 


Western Female Seminary 


Mi: Prin., Oxf 
Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 3rd, 1890 
Full Academic and Seminary courses 
Complete courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences 
Library, 5,000 volumes, Steam heat; 
Electric light; Healthful location. 


TERMS $180. PER YEAR 


° > y 
University, City of New York. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 

INSTRUCTION and Lectures in this school will com 
mence October 11, 1890,and clore May 1, 1891. Courses 
of atudy in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with 
special reference to those who have mature thought, 
some experience, and good preparation in the branches 
studied in Colleges, and our best Normal and High 
Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work. The time taken for securing these 
degrees will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the students. 

A limited number of correspondence students will be 
received by the Professor of Pedagogy. Certificates 
only will be given to such students. 

For circulars and calalogue, and special information, 

Address SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University, City of New York, 
Washington Square, New York City. 





Thorough Systematic Home Study. 


CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE 


Lewis MILLER, PRES, J.H.VINGENT, CHANCEL’R. WR. HARPER, PRIN 


A. Studies guided, 
LATIN, instructions given 
CREEK, papers corrected 
by correspondence 
ENCLISH, 2. Facuity composed 
of professors in 
CERMAN, leading American 
Colleges 
FRENCH, 3. Students take full 
MATHEMATICS, College — or 
| special branches. 
PSYCHOLOCY, | 4. Preparatory | De- 
vartment for those 
ETHICS, eaprepared to do 
HISTORY, College work 
5. Time to suit the 


Political Economy, “siden: 
the SCIENCES, etc. 6. Prices low 


For information in regard to courses of study 
and methods of work, address ; 
JOHN H. DANIELS, Registrar, New Haven, Ct. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, I ** a , 
lege Degrees to Non-residents, 
ay 3 them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home under local Examiners or Assistant Profes 
sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under a 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub 
ect. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 
soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 
higher degrees. Information of Courses, Professors, tc.e, 
in the NATIONAL MAGAZIN ¥ large 24-page 
Literary Journal, sample copy of which and Application 
Form for membership, will to any address on 








recei f10 te in ‘e stamps. 
” “Address: 127 Throop St., Chicago, Il. 


; Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


N ICHIGAN, HouGnuron. 
L MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 

A STATE SCHOOL of et ly Mining, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, 
Assaying, Ore Dressing. Mineralogy, Petro raphy, 
Geology, Drafting, Machine Design, ete. 
free, For catalogues and information address 
M. E, WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph D., Director. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Vy 48s. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
A for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


V ASSAQHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
A For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 

E. H. RussEZx1, Principal. 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 





uition 














QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


INGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


State NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
| For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
“J For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL ee 











SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For both sexes. 
For Cataloguse address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. : 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY fatitinn otensane 


and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-second year begins opt 10, 1890. 
Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


Hartford Preparatory Institute, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


A select Family and Day School for the Primary 
and Higher Education of both sexes. 
Prepares thoroughly for the Colleges, Seientific 
Schools or business 
For Catalogue or other information address the 
A. D. WARD 


Principal, ° 
25 Wethersfield Ave , Hartford, Conn. 


The Cambridge School. 


ENGLISH, CLASSICAL, and ELECTIVE 
COURSES FOR GIRLS, 

Comforts and Social Cultivation, 

Applicants must be over 14. 


Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Home 
No crowding. 


THE CLASS FOR 


Training Kindergarten Teachers. 


AT 
CHAUNCEY HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, 





IS IN CHARGE OF 
MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 
Third October 8, 


— 


1890. 


Year Opens 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





— There lived in the city of Worcester 
A man who could crow like a roocester, 
Bat, as he grew old, 
He often caught cold, 
And then couldn’t crow as he ucester. 
— Lawrence American. 
FACTS WORTH KNOWING.— In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non-icritating. The medical profession has 
been slow to learn thiz. Nothing satisfactory can 
be accomplished with douches, snuffs, powders or 
syringes because they are all irritating, do not 
horoughly reach the affected surfaces and should 
be abandoned as worse than faiiures. A multitude 
of persons who had for years borne all the worry 
ind pain that catarrh can inflict testify to radical 
cures wrought by Ely’s Cream Balm. 





— It is said that Ward McAllister spent a great 
deal of time deliberating whether to call his book 
‘* Society as I Found It,’’ or ‘‘ Society as I Founded 
It.’ —Life. 

Mrs. Wrinstow’s SoorHine Syrup” hse 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
acothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 





cents a bottle. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons of New York have on 
the last page of THE JOURNAL very important 
announcements. Teachers who want the best 
books in general literature and history for personal 
reading and for supplementary reading in their 
schools, should send for the list of this reliable 
house and mention THE JOURNAL, and they will 
receive a catalogue with prices to educators and 
students. 

Among their early autamn announcements are 
the following books of rare excellence and adap- 
tation to teachers and students : 

The Best Books. A reader’s guide to the choice 
of the best available books in all departments of 
literature down to 1888 With the dates of the 
first and latest editions, and the prices, sizes, and 
publishers’ name of each book. Second edition. 
Rewritten and much enlarged; with numerous 
biographical notes and full index. Compiled by 
Wa. Swan Sonnenechein. 

A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations. By 
John Devoe Belton. The distinctive feature of 
this compilation is the presentation of the English 
equivalents of the originals, together with extracts 
from the writings of noted authors in which the 
quotations have been used. 

A Young Macedonian; or, from Troyto the Tigris 
with Alerander the Great. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, author of ‘The Hammer,’’ ‘‘ To the 
Lions,’’ ‘‘ Three Greek Children,’’ ete. 

Amony Moths and Butterfiies. A revised and 
enlarged edition of Insect Lives; by Julia P. Bal- 
lard, author of ‘‘ Building Stories,’’ ‘‘ Seven 


.-|town and country; by Sarah Van Buren Brugiére. 





| Years from To-night,, 
ltrated volume, prepared by a thoroughly compe- 
‘tent authority, and written in the clearest and 
simplest language for young people. 

The Life and Work of Charles Darwin By 
Charles F. Holder, author of ‘* Living Lights,”’ 
** The Ivory King,’’ ete. 

A popular edition of Prehistoric America. By 
the Marquis de Nadaillac; translated by N. 


’ etc. A beautifully ittes- | the history of the world from the earliest times | 


| 


down to 1890; compiled by G P. Patnam and | 
Lynds E. Jones. The tables are sv arranged that | 
the reader can see at a glance who were the con- 
temporary rulers and what was going on in the 
different realms of the world at a given date, not 
only as to political changes, but in the progress of 
society. The earlier tables, prepared by the late 
G P. Patnam, have been continued to date, on the 





D’ Anvers, author of ‘“‘A History of Art.’’ 
Edited, with notes, by W. H. Dail. 
Good Living. A practical cookery book for 


English Prose: Ite Elements, History, and 
Ussge. By John Earle, professor of Anglo Saxon 
in the University of Oxford. 

A popular edition of Seven Thousand Words 
Often Mispronounced. A guide to correct pro- 
punciation; by W. H P. Phyfe, author of ‘‘ How 
Should I Pronounce ?’’ ‘* The School Pro- 
nouncer,’’ etc. 

THE HEROES OF THE Nations: II. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and the Struggle of Protestantism 
for Existence. By C. R. L. Fletcher, M. A., late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. III. Pert- 
cles, and the Golden Age of Athens, by Evelyn 
Abbott, M. A , Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
IV. Theodoric, the Goth, the Barbarian Champion 
of Civilization, by Thomas Hodgkin, author of 
** Italy and Her Invaders,’’ etc. 

THE Story OF THE NATIONS: XXIX. The 
Jews under Roman Rule, by W. Douglas Morrison. 
XXX. The Story of Scotland, by James Mackin- 
tosh, LL.D. XXXI The Story of Switzerland, 
by R, Stead and Mrs. Arnold Hug. 

Tabular Views of Universal History. A series 
of chronological tables presenting in parallel col- 
umns, a record of the more noteworthy events in 





same general plan, by Lynds E. Jones. 
To their list of Educational and Scientific Works 


they will add: 

The Trees of Northeastern America. By Chas. 
S. Newhall. With an introductory note by Nath. 
L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D., of Columbia College. 
With illustrations made from tracings of the leaves 
of the various trees. ‘The trees described include 
all the native trees of Canada and the Northern 
United States east of the Mississippi river. Men- 
tion has also been made of the more important of 
the introduced and naturalized species. The de- 
scriptions are such that any given specimen can be 
readily located and named by the help of the 
guide given in the volume. 


—_ 


a, vias oe Some Se 

save e Express and Ca e Hire, and s 

Si mes GuAND Union Horsg., opposite Grand Cen- 
pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
“icdern Conveniences. 

taurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
iotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





Read the advt. “ Especially to Teachers.’’ 


ce 


THRE MAGAZINKS. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for September comes to 
hand laden with its excellent literary freight, as 
usual. This issue is specially rich with contriby. 
tions that remind readers of the early days of 


history. Such names as James Russel! Lowel) 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Justin Mason ay 
pended to articles in this one issue are cungestin 
to the writer of this notice (who bas been a op, 
stant reader of The Atl intic from the date of the 
first number to the present,) that he owes to this 
magazine and to its long line of notable A mericay 
writers, more than to any other one influence his 
keen relish for the best in American |iteratur, 
It has been a constant education to follow the de. 
velopment of literary genius and scholastic attain. 
ment as evolved in the history of The Atlan); 
Monthly and its contributors. We value the com. 
plete set of bound volumes which we own of this 
foremost literary monthly, more thau any other 
fall set of books in our library. Mr. Lowell's 
‘Inscription for a Memorial Bust of Fielding,” 
of only eight lines is a most remarkable bit of 
writing. Dr. Holmes, in his installment of “ (Oye 
the Teacups,’’ discourses on the fondness of 
Americans for titles, and gives a lay sermon on 
future punishment, and ends it with some verses, 
Mr. Justin Winsor considers the “ Perils of His. 
torical Narrative,’’ and Mr. J. Franklin Jameson 
contributes a scholarly paper on ‘‘ Modern Euro- 
pean Historiography’’; Mr. Fiske adds an article 
on the ‘‘ Disasters of 1780’’ ; Hope Notnor con- 
tinues her amusing studies in French history, this 
time writing about Madame de Montespan, her 
sisters, and her danghters. ‘'A Son of Spain,” 
the chronicle of a famous horse, Mr. Quincy's 

















Some Recent Publications. 
Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Leading Facts of American History Montgomery Ginn & Co, Boston 1 10 
A Lesson in Love ‘ ‘ : ° K irk Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 50 
An Index to the U.S. of America Towasend D Lothrop Co, Bosten 75 
White Sails ‘ ‘ ‘ Nason - "7 " 1 50 
Longfellow Remembrance Book Biooks st : " 1 25 
Commercial Calculator Rapp C N Casper, Milwaukee 50 


Views and Reviews: Essays in Appreciation 
Dorothy Arden : . ° ‘ m 
Lives of English Authors from Chaucer to Browning 
The Patentee’s Manual ° ‘ ° 
The Blind Musician 

Sanity and Insanity . 

Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar 

Nautical Surveying . ° 

A Primer of Spoken English 

Electro Chemical Analysis. 

Selections from Heine’s Poems 

Lessons in Number . . . ° ° 
Following the Guidon . ° ° ° e 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE desire to call special attention to the double 
column anuouncement of THE PENN PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 1124 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Probably no publishing house in the world has 
done more to promote elocutionary culture than 
this young and enterprising company. The list of 
books devoted to practical elocution in all of its 


varied stages, from the elementary principals of 
correct pronunciation to the graces of accomplished 
oratory, is most satisfactory and complete. We 
have space only for special mention of one book, 
The Handbook of Pronunciation and Phonetic 
Analysis, by John H. Bechtel; price, 50 cents. 

The teacher or student who gets this book gets 
a@ wise and reliable guide. Orthoepy has been 
made a special study by the author for fifteen 
years, and he has gathered into this useful volume 
5000 words of a troublesome character as regards 
pronunciation. His plan is to represent pronun- 
ciation in two forms: The first form employs as 
few diacritical marks as possible, and is designed 
for those to whom such marks are a stumbling 
block instead of a help. The second is a clove 
phonetic analysis of the word, in which every 
vowel is marked, every neceesary sign employed, 
every silent letter omitted, and every accent, pri- 
mary and secondary, carefully noted. Many 
words may be pronounced in two or more ways. 
The form that has the highest sanction is given 
first, and the other forms, with their authorities, 
are appended. For complete list, address as above 
1124 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE Cambridge School, with English Classical 
and Elective Course for girls, with all home com- 
forts and social cultivation is one of the rare 
places for parents to place their daughters with 
every assurance that they will be delightfully sit- 
uated, wisely directed, skillfully taught. The 
science and art of education is applied at its best 
by expert instructors who are at the same time in 
touch with the socio-literary life of Cambridge. 
Arthur Gilman, who is at the head of the institu- 
tion, is also connected with the Harvard Annex 
which adds materially to the privileges of the 
school. Girls must be over fourteen years of age. 
The school will never be allowed to be overfilled. 
The school is at 21 Chauncy street, and applica- 
tions may be made to Mr. Gilman at that place. 





WE would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement, in another column, of the Hart- 
ford Preparntory Institute, Hartford, Conn., the 
eighth year of which opeus on September 24. The 
object of this school is to prepare students for 
college, business, or to give them a liberal educa- 
tion. The accommodations are ample, and the 
Corps of teachers efficient. Mr. A. D. Warde 
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succeeds Mr. G W. Steel inci i 
— r. George teele as principal of this 


ae | Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
Colwell Thos Nelson & Sons. N Y 1 50 

‘ ia) * “ 1 00 
Johnson Longmans, Green, & Co, N Y 3 50 
Korolenko Little, Brown, & Co, Boston 1 25 
Mercier Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 25 
Deighton Macmillan & Co, N Y 40 
Shorthand " = 5 25 
Sweet “ o Lay £0 
Smith P Blakiston, Son & Co, N Y 1 00 
White D C Heath & Co, Boston 80 
Cogswell Thompson, Brown, & Co, Boston 
Custer Harper & Bros, N Y 


NEW KODAKS 


the button, 
we do the 


rest.”” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ™ochester, N. Y- 





You should discriminate as to the books 
that you read. 

You cannot read all that are printed. 

You haven’t the time. Many of them 
are not worth reading. Large parts of 
others are of questionable worth. 

Why not choose the VERY BEST? 

Why not buy and read 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


COMPILED AND EDITED ¥Y 
E. C. Stedman and E. M. Hucchingon. 

Every page of these splendid volumes has been 
carefully selected by able critics from the choicest 
among the 400,000 volumes copyrighted. 

You can’t come and see the books here, We can’t 
visit you. But the express companies will take a 
set to your home where you can look it over, and if 
these books don’t sell themselves to you, the ex- 
press company will return them at our expense. 

You can pay for them at the rate of only 


$3.00 PER MONTH, 


less than one cent per volume per day. Sold only 
by subscription. Hand your subscription to 
one of our salesmen or mail it tous. In either case 
we send the book direct to you. 

Send for five sample portraits free. 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

F. H. GILSOn, 
MusiI0o PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanho 





ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passenger, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is pqrece 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Drupensts by mail, regis red 
0 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. ¥ 





TED 


REN AGSU 


——Is the Title of the 


NEW SINGING SCHOOL BOOK 


By Gzo, F. RooT and C, C. CASR, 
Which Will Be 


READY SEPTEMBER ist. 
The national reputation of the authors, renders 
unnecessary, any comment as to the superior 
excellence of this work, in every respect. 
YFwRICE, GO CENTS. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co, 
wo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 19 E, 16th St., New York, 












140 pages, t2mo. 


mentary Reader. 


“ Elementary Algebra,” “Geometry,” &c.; and G 
in Mathematics, in the Public Latin School of the 


112 pages. 
The publishers believe that this work will be 


bor »k, 


Meriden, Conn.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; State Normal 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., etc. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & 


gressive, and practical text-book in Algebra, and every teacher desiring an elementary work conta 
ing the latest and most approved presentation of the subject, will be interested in seeing this "™ 


NNOUNCEMENT. 


We have just published, in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, 


A NEW PRIMARY 
By FRANCIS COGSWELL, A.M., Suferintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass., entitled 


LESSONS IN NUMBER. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Price, 25 cents. 


This new work has some admirable features peculiar to itself, and differing materially from those 
of any text-book in Primary Arithmetic hitherto published. 

It first gives all the combinations of numbers up to 10, and then proceeds in a progressive mal 
ner, completely covering the work for the Primary grade. 

It can be used with any other series of arithmetics, and also with great advantage as a Supple 
It has received the commendations of many prominent educators specially inter 
«sted in the best method for Primary Instruction, and has already been ordered for Cambridg 
Mass., Peoria and Champaign, I/l., and many other places. 

Single copies mailed for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 


A NEW ALCEBRA. 


THH ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Headmaster of the Latin School, Cambridge, Mass. and ai 


RENVILLE C. EMERY, Master and /nstr 
City of Boston. 


Price, $1.08. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


4 


found to have no superior as a well-graded, | 


ew 


It has been received with unusual favor, having already been adopted in a number of the ™ st 
mportant High Schools, among others those of Boston, Cambridge, Worcester, Lowell, Fitc! 
Brockton, Andover, and Gloucester, Mass.; Lewiston, Me., Manchester, N.H.; Westerly, 


» burg 
R. | 
School, Indiana, Pa ; Roxbury Latin Scho? 


A sample copy sent for examination for 50 cents. 


CO., Publishers, Boston. 





ELOCUTIONARY 


TEXT - BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 
experience, and isa practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual 
system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi- 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the 
trained elocutionist. 


300 pages, cloth, 81.25 





pronunciation in public and private schools, 40 
the needs of the general student. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JoHN H. BECHTEL. ¥ 
The author has been engaged for fifteen years 


teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ©x"" 
tional facilities 
pronounced. All persons who desire 
according to the most approved standards taal 
this volume a most comprehensive and conve! 

help. 


securing words liable to be mi" 
to pronoune: 
will fine 


or 


of classes 1 


It is specially adapted to the wants d ti 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 





Liberal terms in quantities. 





Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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bright paper on ‘‘ Cranks as Social Motors,’’ and 
‘*Mr. Brisbane’s Journal,” and the diary of a 
South Carolinian, written about 1801, are among 
the other more notable papers. Mrs. Deland’s 
and Mies Fanny Marfree’s serials, a consideration 
of American and German Schools, and reviews of 
the ‘* Tragic Muse’’ and other volumes, complete 
the number. Price, $3 50 a year; 35 cents a sin- 
gle number. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for September is a 
notable number. It contains the first of three 
articles on the new U.S. Navy, giving the results 


of the voyage which the artist and author made in 
the flag ship of the ‘* White Squadron,’’ expressly 
for this magazine. Donald G. Mitchell has a very 
richly illustrated article on ‘‘ The Country 
House’’; Thomas Stevens discusses the commer- 
cial importance and relations of ‘‘ The River and 
Lake System of Africa’’ ; C. Emma Cheney gives 
a description of Heligoland recently ceded by 
Great Britain to Garmany; Prof. N. S. Shaler 
writes on “ Natare and Man in America,’’ describ- 
ing the effects which physical conditions have had 
on the character of the populations of various 
states; another clear and valuable contribution, 
by an eminent Chicago lawyer, to the series on 
‘* The Rights of the Citizen ’’; and fiction, poems 
and essays, with a clever number of ‘‘ The Point 
of View.’’ The illustrations represent the best 
work of skillful artists and engravers. In ‘‘ Mil- 
let and Recent Criticism’? Walter Cranston 
Larned concisely expresses the view of those who 
believe that the essence of Millet’s art is in the 
poetic and ideal meaning, which was the motive of 
the artist’s work. Mr. Ruseell Sullivan contrib- 
utes a short story in his lighter vein, called ‘‘ The 
Clerk of the Weather.’’ There are poems by 
Clinton Scollard (illustrated), F. D. Sherman, 
Charles B. Going, and Grace Ellery Channing. 
The subjects discussed in “ The Point of View’”’ 
are ‘‘ Democracy and Distinction,’’ ‘‘ Good-nature 
and the Ideal,’’ ‘‘ Wanted— a Mannual,”’ and 
‘*The American Nomad.’’ Price, $3.00 a year; 
single numbers, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

— The September issue of The Century contains 
a rare variety of matter. California topics occupy 
a good share of space. Notable among these is 


John Mair’s “ Features of the Proposed Yosemite 
National Park,’’ which is finely illustrated by 
California artists. “ How California Came Into 
the Union,’’ by George Hamlin Fitch, is apropos 
of the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of 
her admission. Of timely interest is Commander 
C. F Goodrich’s description of ‘‘ Oar New Naval 
Gans.’’ An important paper by Prof. Charles W. 
Shields of Princeton on “ The Social Problems of 
Charch Unity’’ is one of the “ Present Day Pa- 
pers.”’ An ‘‘ Artist’s Letters from Japan’’ by 
Mr. La Farge are engaging as is the fifth paper on 
**The Women of the French Salons,’’ by Mrs 
Amelia Gere Mason. ‘* Topics of the Times’’ are 
most valuable; while the fiction and poetry of the 
number are such as haye helped to place the mag- 
azine in the front rank of American periodicals. 
Announcements already made for forth-comiug 
numbers show an array of subjects which, if possi- 
ble, rival in excellence those of past years. 


—Ia the September issue of The Treasury for 
Pastor and People will be found mental stimulus 
and practical hinte for Christian workers. Dr. 


R. S. Storrs contributes a fine sermon which is fol- 
lowed by two others of power,—one by Dr. Meyer, 
the other by Dr. Hart. The Prayer Meeting 
Topics are suggestive, and the International Les- 
sons have their usual good treatment by Dr. 
Moment. The editorials are on the suggestive 
topics, ‘* The Long Prayer,’’ ‘‘ Dogged Misrepre- 
sentations,’’ ‘‘ Capricious Fashions,’’ and ‘* Great 
Preaching.’’ New York: E. B. Treat. 


— Our Little Ones for September is fall of 
things to amuse and instruct the little folks. The 
opening poem, “ The Queen of Dreams’’ forms a 
delightful substitute for ‘‘ Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star.’’ The illustrations are finely executed 
in all particulars, and form splendid subjects for 
giving the little ones something to think aad talk 
about. Boston: The Russell Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50 per year. 


—An English edition of The Ladies’ Home 


Journal is to be brought out in London on a scale 


never before attempted by an American magazine, 
and Mr. Cyrns H. K. Curtis, proprietor of the 
Journal, and Mr. Edward W. Bok, the editor, 
have sailed for Earope to perfect arrangements. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED 


The Popular Science Monthly, for September; 
terms, $5 00a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

The Atlantic Monthly, for "eptember ; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for Neptember; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Author, for August; terms, $1 00a year. Bos- 
ton: The Author 

8t. Nicholas, for September; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Treasury, for September; terms, $2 50 a year. 
New York: E. B, Treat. 

Belford’s Magazine, for September; New York: 
Belford Co. 

The Arena, for September; terms, $500 a year 
Boston: The Arena Pub. Co. 

Babyhood, for September; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 






Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. K Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, MD. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &., &e 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on ne 

CARL SCHOENHOER, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
©. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, Pe arranged, with bio- 
graphical notices of the poets. i2mo, cloth. $1 50. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A 
MUZZARBLLI. A novel and practica! book for students. 
12mo. £1.00. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


STHAM. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER 
With 141 Illustrations and Diagrams 
12mo. 90 cents. 


A full list of LONGMANS' ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS with Prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application 


LONGMANS, GREEN, &CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork, 


Graphic DRAWING BOOKS, 











COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co ) 


IDEAL FICTION. 


The essence of poetry and painting is fiction. An 
ideal examole of fiction is found in Mary B. Sleight’s 
novel, ** THF FLAG ON THE MILL,” pronounced 
highly meritorious by press and public. Southern 
Presbyterian Review says: ‘ Itis pure and sweet, 
sustaining the reader’s interest to the end.” 

12mo, cloth.—a handsome book,— 455 pages; 5 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $1.50 ; postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALILS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘ry vonx: 


Andersen’s Eiisteries and Hiist’l Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Guatchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 56 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s andthe British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete pean A adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its pease of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E, 17th St., New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westliake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please seri me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















- — Geachers’ Agencies. 


RECENT “‘L appreciate your Agency. It secured me a position (at $900) within 24 hours after becoming a mem 
r’ 7 


ber.”— Principal John F. Barringer. Saugerties N. ¥., Aug 18, 1890 ———“ There was a large number of 
applicants, many making personal application in the days I was there. Your recommendation, however, gave me & 
good start, and I was elected (at $1200)." — Principal J. R. Fairgrieve, Walton, N. Y, Aug, 23, 1890. ———" Being re- 


elected as trustee I want a teacher again. Being well satisfied with Mr. Faller whom we sent last year). we would 


like to get another as good as he was. (One man wo OF recommended and since elected. )"—£. NV. Squires, 
Good Ground, N Y., Aug 6, 1890.———“We wanta lady of good scholarship, as teacher for year begin- 
ning Sept. 1.... Your choice of Miss Drake was an excellent one, — Prin. /vhn P. Slocum, Wilson Academy, Angelica, 
N. Y., Aug. 21, 1890 " —— “I write to see if you have ateacher forthis school. You furnished mea teacher two 
yearsago. She — taught the echool ever since.” te o>. srasies, M ry Reva, XN » Aug. 14. 1890 ———“As I 
am again trastee, I will write and see if you have a teacher for me, as I had a good one from 

you last year.” — And: ew Rebeg, trustee, Silters, N Y, Aug. 18, 1890. ———-*" Mr. D. H Evans COMMENDATION. 


visited us yesterday. I was highly pleased with his appearances. He seems to bs just the person to fill the vacant 

osition. We maderureof him Ithank you most heartily for your valuable assistance inthis matter. Have 
earned how to secure good teachers and esata I need further help in this direction you will hear from me 
speedily.”"— Prin. W R. Adams, Lowville Academy, N. F , Aug. 14, 1890 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Syracuse, N. V., and 16 Astor Place, New York City. 





x x x x x x x x x x x x 
Note the Advertisement 








of the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
for 
Special Teachers, 
on the 
Reading Page under Educational Intelligence. 


Address : 


70--72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


x x x x xX x x Xx xX x Xx XxX 


N SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September there will be many vacancies that must 
be filled on “short notice’’ The “rush” has already begun We daily receive letters 
and telegrams, asking us to nominate candidates for given vacancies. If not yet located 


let us hear from you. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 





School and College Burcau, 


PRECEPTRESS WANTED 
For Southern Industrial Institute, over thirty, who has thoreugh knowledge of Physical Culture, with the 
experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. Salary, $800 and home. 
Work begins about Jan. ist Teachers wanted for all grades of work 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul 














7 A two weeks’ record 
PENNSYLVANI A EDUCATIONAL BUREA e of vacancies: 26 Su- 
rintendencies, $850 tu $2500: 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools. $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
to $1500. Also many positions for specialists Every day brings new vacancies. Circulars free, 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 





Especially to Teachers. 
DO YOU SEE THE POINT? 


If any reader of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION should engage to teach school five days in a week, 
and forty weeks in a year, at //ty dollars per day, she would have to teach more than minety years to 
earn the aggregate of sa'aries which have been secured to its members by the New ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION during the administration of its present manager. But now you say, “ The 
summer is ended, and it is too late to register.” It is not so, however. The demand for well trained 
teachers, especially for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar grade schools is, even now, greater 
than ever, and there will not be a week, and hardly a day, during 1890-91, when calls will not be 
made at this office for such teachers. 

This fact should be remembered by all. In order that the supply may be equal to the demand, 
register now. Normal graduates are in special favor among our patrons. 

For the higher grade of schools, the graduates of Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar on the one hand, 
and of New England Colleges for men on the other, are eagerly sought. 

Circulars and forms for registration FREE. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Sl 


A CARD. 


The undersigned having purchased the well known 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY Of New York City, has 
|transferred it to Nos. 53 and 54 LaFayette 
| Place (next to the Astor library), and will be 





NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


“ CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 

3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 








NOW READY: 


1000 EXERCISES IN PHYSICS, 


BY AUTHOR OF 
**Elements of Physics,’’ “ Introduction to Phys- 
ical Science,” *“* Physical Technics,” &c, 
Send for circulars. Address 
ALFRED P. GAGE, 


(P. O. Box 1654,) BosTon, MAss 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geoqraghtes, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersieeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


WANTED in every Town to sell 
WOMAN’S HAND BOOK. 
Just issued. Quick Sales. Big Pay at 
Home. Circulars free. E, B. TREAT, Pab., New York. 


75.° to $250.~ mace working for. us. 


‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be ed 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities 
8. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 























WANTED, 
For important college positions, two gentlemen 
music teachers who are capable of giving complete 
instruction in both Vocal and Instrumental Music 
(piano) and taking charge of the musical department. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 








Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 











oo. 9 | pleased fo serve its rocmer pasrese ane wu omens 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
Teachers Agency | established and reliable Agency. 
OF RELIABLE MR W. D. KERR, = has eee se long osees 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | with the Agency, bas also transferred his publishing 
Musicians, of both oenes, for Universities, Colleges, | business to the same location. 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice | N. B.— This Agency has no connection whatever 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling | with any other educational Agency or Bureau. 
and renting of school property, aeons ts ae H, mM. HARRINGTON, 
and school —. pon se a= Garrmemes | Late Supt. of Bridgeport (Ct.) City Schools. 
150 FirtTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) ———— - ozs ; 
NEW YORK CITY. NO PRK FOR BREGISTRATION. 
' 
! 





BEST EVICIENT SERVICE 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN s8ssssssss LARGE BUSINESS, 


T ] 9 Agencv met tn qattecting advance tee, Suit in providing com 


petent Teachers with P: Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | o¢ Fonshive is the LARGEST and anor, 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- P. V. HUWSSOON (late R E. AVERY), 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- ° AMERIOAN GONCCL BURBAD 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, r- en - 
28 Union Square, New Yor 















~ BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


28 W. 23d St., New York. 84 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges, 


National Teachers Bureay, j=" a 


100 BrsLe Hovss, 
— In aSouthern College, a man and his wife as teach- 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK. ers. The man must ° a Baptist clergyman, quali- 
fied to teach any branches taught in an o y col- 
be ase ~ Rate bk m4 iti lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade- 
at once for some of the best sala positions | mic or normal! English studies. Preaching will be a 
in city and country schools, Make applica- | part of his work. FApPIT immediately ko 


tion without delay, inclosing stamp. aA eteen th Maneger 
Boston 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 8 Somerset St., 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Among the MORE THAN THIRTY SERIES of Geographies 
published in the United States, the following will at once be 


recognized as of preeminent excellence of genuine merit. 


Barnes’s New Series, the Elementary and Complete. 
Appleton’s Standard Geographies. 
Harper’s Geographies. 


The Eclectic Geographies, the o// 
books, and the mew series in two books. 


of 


no loss 


works by 
three 


series in 


LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR. 


In School Text-books a work of high grade easily takes 


its rank among competitors, and holds its place by virtue 


among the most popular, while some of the oldest show 


popularity. 


Conklin, Lyte, Metealf & Bright, 
Long, Maxwell, and Stickney, 


EVERYBODY'S MUSIC, 


Among the abundant treasures of our immens 
every one is sure to be suited Please olen 
in time your “ autumnal music hooks ” 


Temperance People will like 


TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. (35 cents $3.60 
doz) Emerson & Moore. ata 


TEMPEBANCE RALLYING so 
ceuts, $3.60doz) A. Hull. 


Male Voice Clubs will like 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMn, ($1.00 
$9.00 doz.) ' 


EMEBSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, ( 
$5.00 doz.) 


The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS, (50 cts., $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, wiil like 
COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs, (50 cents.) Near 


. oa ' os ce ooks rank 
Some of the most recent books rz nes, 


Witness the new and_ striking 


50e, 


Guyot’s Geographies. Niles’s Geographies. and the old favorite standard books of 200,000 vold. 

° ’ : a ’ s School Teachers cannot help liking the th 

Monteith’s Geographies. Swinton’s Geographies. Swinton, Bain, Harvey, Holbrook, Soole af te an ne thoes 
4 SONG MANUAL , oe. |e 

All these books have been edited with great care to Clark, Kerl, Quackenbos, and Wells. ee rence * a8 6420.64 80dz mersop, 

: : . iano Teac 8 . very much, as the be 

yresent the latest information regarding the geography of ’ companion to any Instruction Beck. = 

: m4 ie Si TI i k nt the best established 

, *se various works represe : : 2 

the world and the results of the most recent researches coe — . I lees ine TECHNICAL BX. 


and discoveries. ‘They also have special editions for some 


or all the States. 
* 
* 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


usage and the most progressive thought and methods in 
language instruction. 


* Send for the American Book Company's “ist giving Introductory and Exchange Prices of these and 
many other standard and popular Text Books covering all grades and departments of school work. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Gospel Singers wil like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40c., $420doz) Emerson, 


Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books : 





CHICAGO. 





Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, THE STUDENT'S 


MUSIC COURSE. 
COURSE IN READING 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, 
COURSE IN SPELLING, 
Young Folks’ Library. 
MacCoun’s Elistorical Publications. 
Welsh’s Grammars. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


TEAGHERS AND STUDENTS SHOULD READ 


The Story of the Nations Heroes of the Nations 
30 volumes ready, each large 12mo, fully illus- Biographical studies of the lives and the,work of cer 
trated; cloth, extra $1.50; ha f leather, $1.75. tain leaders of men about whom have gathered the 
LATEST ISSUES sreat ‘woo of the Nations to which they be 
Pen = od gaged Mg oth Saga onged. ani who have been accepted as types of 
THE STORY OF m OTLAND. the several national ideals. Edited by EVELYN 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Choice New Text-books and Helps for 
nearly every branch of School 
and College Work. 


/iustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 





XXX. By James 


WINNOWED SONGS 224 pages. $35 per 100, 


'* Sample copies by mail, 35 cts, 


THE MALE CHORUS, P"icc;:35<" 


by mail, 
THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 East 9th St., N. York. 81 Randolph St , Chicago, 
Author of 


i= THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work. pre- PRZETERITA; or, The Autobigra- 
pared by au experienced teacher, an esigned for a lates, 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the | ak f eee Seen rem oo 


greater pumber of those attending our schools avd . 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas-| a later on, and Portrsits of his Aunts. Exir 
cloth, gilt head, 18mo, 3 vols. $5.00 


sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 


i6mo volume, 215 pages; cloth. $1 25. Copies sent 
post free for examination, with a view to introduc- 

TURE. With 14 Plates, $1.50 ; without 
Plates, $1.00. 








MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


“ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 























Mackintosh, LL.D AnsoTr, Balliol Colleg 2 j 
‘ 5 . ’ a. * . di ’ 5 ge, Ox. Large 12mo, fully 
XXIX. SoM ( 3 hg m, nll 2 hy 8 UNDER - jlustrated; each, cloth extra, $1.50; half mor. $1.75. 
ME. . D. Morrison a , . . 
XXVILL. THK STORY OF RUSSIA. By W. R. I. ‘Wiehe. ae 
orti be . ae oer Askar 
. : , 2 om » on “No romance could possess deeper interest ‘a 
WXVil, THE STORY OF THE BA RBA RY COR- and none could reveal amore thorough mastery of ma 
i Al KS By Stanley Lane Poole. terial,”— Christian Union. 
ivi. I > Fg t+ rn bd aan BRITAIN. BY [I. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and the Struogle of 
ror, ret lurch Protestantism for Existence. By C. R. FLET- | 
* These books are prepared by the authorities on their CHER, Magdalen College, Ox. (Nearly ready.) 
several subjects. .. . They form au invaluable library [I[ PRRICLES and the Golden Age of Athens. By 
of national history. V. . Journal of Education. EVELYN 


Anport, of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Descriptive Prospectus sent on application. 


Publishers, New York and London; and all Dealers. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 


The Kindergarten Training Class established b 

6 Marlborough Street, Boston, will be reopened on Thursday, 9th October, 1890 
THREE DIFFERENT COURSES WILL BE GIVEN 

1, A full course in Froebel’s Philosophy and in 2. A course of lectures on the same subjects to 
the Kindergarten Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and| mothers and women interested in the training of 
Games, fitting students to take charge of a Kinder- | young children 
garten. 3. Weekly talks to nurses. Leow 

The last two courses are free of charge. Apply to Miss Briaas, 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ittustrated Prospectus sent 


G. RP. PUPNAWS SONS, 


on application 





Mrs QuINCY A. SHAW In connection with the school, 





Good Work for Next Year can Now be Done. 
BSA MINE: 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL REGISTER. 


BY HENRY RODDIS. 


This is truly a labor saving Register Shows at a glance, —one writing of pupil’s name, — DAILY, 
WEEKLY, MONTHLY, and TERM ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS; their term advancement, studies pursued, and 
books used, advancement made, and scholarship for each month and term. Easy to keep; saves teacher 
work and the district money, as but one book is 1 eeded instead of two or more as now used in most schools. 

Eva GRIGG, County Superintendent, Cherokee Co., lowa, says :—“I have examined the Complete 
School Register carefully, and can say I think it is the best work of the kind I ever saw. It is full and 
complete, combining both Rsgister and Record Book in one. I can cheerfully recommend it to school 
boards and directors. It cannot but meet approval if tried.” 


Every Teacher should examine this new work. Price $1.00, prepaid, 


Specimen page on request. 


QUANTELL’S POCKET CLASS BOOK. 


The tedious marking system revolutionized. A record of 30,000 Daily Recitations for 35 cents. 
month's Record with but one writing of name. Specimen sheet free. 


Ten 


| 





STORIES OF THE THREE AMERICAS: 


Their Discoveries and Settlement. 


By EUNICE ©, CORBETT and ANNA CONTENT. Illustrated with over 50 Fine Wood Engravings. 

Contains Thirty-two Accurate Descriptions, in f 8 “, 
octane Shistg-twe Soeneifarths beats, cad Cantel demmta ee Dorene® ot 
FOR THE LIBRARY; FOR REFERENCE; FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 

FOR READING CLASSES. 

Every pupil and teacher will have a new desire for History after reading the daring adventures. the 
thrilling escapes, the cruel hardships endured and perpetrated by the discoverers and founders of the 
= solant on | ii hi 

xcelient supplementary reading or history work. Will make an excellent Gift Book 
work. Any pupil, especially any boy, will prize it highly. rie eeqetiostions 
Board Sides; Cloth Back ; 200 Large Pages. Price, 74 cents. One Sample Oopy, 60 cents. 
Low Rates for Class Use. 


MY CATALOGUE sion tow be consuited Ihave sae ats FOR TEACHERS, 

: « SOnS . ave a most comple st oO 
BOOKS. HELPS FOR TEACHERS, REPORT CARDS, BLACKBOARD STENCILS. and “in a one 
thing and everything used by Teachers in their work. Send for it ; free 


ver; SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 





A, FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 
58 East lOth St., New York. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. 81.50 

This work presents the ‘“‘ New Education’’ in its 

simplest avd most practical form, while it carefully 

avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 

mere theorist. All of its methods bave been tested | 

in the schvolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. It grew up ip the classroom, and is thus spe- 
cially adapted to students and teachers. 


‘THE PERANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DEAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


'Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 

To which special attention ts called. ser ths 

These MODELS have been especially designed a 

teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Gram - 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 








the 

. ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with ; 

Philosophy of Arithmetic | greatest regard for accuracy and beauty, and are fur 

570 pages. $2.00 nished at the lowest possible prices. They have oe 

— 7 ; adopted by the leading cities of the country, and [fea 
Every school library sbould have a copy of it, | solutely indispensable to the correct teaching © 


and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis ly at the outedt. 


pensable.”’—National Jour. of Education, Boston. 


and Drawing in every stage, and especial 
For catalogue and parijculars, sddress 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 
151 Wabash Ave., Dhicago. 7 Park St., Boston. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
SEND for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS 
HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. 
No stamp necessary. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 
tinguished author. who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed up- 
on receipt of price. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Sauveur's Educational Works. 


PETITES CAUSERIE * ENGLISH INTO FRENCH have been added to the book; also a complete 


Conjugation of French Veibs. A pampblet containing these exercises has been printed separately, !oF 
those schools which already have the former edition of “ Petites Causeries.” 


A copy of the pamphlet and the Key to it will be sent free to Teachers, with the circulars of 
Dr. Sauveur’s Works. Address, 


—, 

















NEW EDITION just out. Exercises with TRANSLATIONS yROM 





DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


CopLey TERRACE, Roxpury, Boston, M 
— 


ASS. 





Two New Annotated Editions 


—_— or — 


By HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu. D. 
1. MACBETH. 2, MERCHANT OF VENICE. 188 p26 
Price of each, in Cloth, 50 cemts ; in Paper, 75 cents. 


Each volume contains Critical Comments. Suggestions, and Plans for the Study of English Lae 
Specimens of Examination Papers, and Topics for Essays. The Notes, though copious, are arranged} 
the principle of stimulating rather than superseding thought. 


“President § prague's eminent and admitted ability as a Shakespearean commentator an 
@ sufficient guaranty of the work.””—WM. PRESTON JORNSTON, President Tulane University, 


8. R. WINGHELL & CO., Publishers, 106 and Wabash Ave., CHICAGOO. 


237 pages. 


a teacher 


i 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Norr.—Every correct answer will receive ten credits, and a pro- 
portionate number as the answers approximate correctness. 
ARITHMETIO. 


In the solution of problems, every process must be indicated. 
Mere answers will not be accepted. 


1. City lots, two hundred feet deep, sell for $65 a front 
foot (i. é., each foot in length along the front of the lot). 
Required the rate per acre. 

2. The railroad distance from A to B is 11,4 miles ; 
from A to C is 22} miles; and from C to D, 9,7, miles, 
Find the distance from B to D, A being the first station 
in order and D the last. 

3. Find the cost per bushel of ground feed the ingre- 
dients of which are 60 bushels of corn at 55c¢, 90 bush- 
els of oats at 32 cents, and 26 bushels of rye at 64c , the 
cost of grinding being $6.20. 

4. If I rent a house which cost me $7,800 for $800 
per year, and pay annually for taxes $91.25 and for re- 
pairs $84.75, what per cent per annum does my invest- 
ment produce ? 

5. The list price of a piano is $720, and commercial 
or trade discounts of 35%c. and 20c. are allowed. Find 
the net price. 

6. Three men take a field of grain to harvest and 
thresh for one fourth of the crop. A furnishes 5 men, 
4 days; B, 7 men, 4 days; and C,8 men, 3 days. If 
their share of the crop sells for $162, what is the amount 
each should receive ? 

7. A building 24 feet wide has the ridge of the roof 8 
feet above the plates, and the rafters project 20 inches. 
Required the length of a rafter. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Describe the processes by which the water of the sea 
returns to the sources of the rivers. 
2. Name ten kinds of trees peculiar to tropical regions. 
3. Name the states in which these lakes are located ; 
Moosehead: Okechobee; Winnepesaukee; Pontchar- 
train; Itasca. 
4. In what states and on what rivers are these cities 
located : Memphis; Rechester; Richmond ; Vicksburg ; 
Kansas City ? 





Union? The most salt? The most coal? The most pe- 
troleum? The most copper ? 
6. In what two countries of Europe were the most fa- 


mous nations of ancient times ? 

7. In which country of Asia do the most intelligent 
Mongolians live ? 

8. When the sun is ten degrees abuve the horizon at 
the south pole, on what latitude is it in the zenith at noon ? 


DRAWING. 


The word view as used in this paper refers to facts of form and 
position. 

1. In what two type solids are the three dimensions 
identical ? 

2. How many axes has an equilateral triangle? Illus. 

3. What determines the size and number of units to be 





used in a decorative rosette ? 

4. Give the three relations which lines bear to each 
other as to direction, and illustrate each. 

5. An equilateral triangular prism rests on one oblong 
face and extends from left to right. Draw the end, top, 
and front views. 

6. Supply the necessary words in the following: 


(a) The edge view of a thin circular tablet is always 








(6) The face view of a thin circular tablet is — 

(c) The oblique view of a thin circular tablet is——. 

7. What department deals with the facts of turm ’” 
With the appearance of form ? With the ornament of form ? 

8. Draw a quatrefoil based on a square. 

9-10. Make an original design in which tho following 
principles and terms are illustrated: Base, bisect, ob- 
long, semicircle, unit, repetition, alternation. 

OOM POSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
Ventilation of School Houses ; 
cises; Fruit Culture ; Homesickness. 


Commencement Exer- 





GRAMMAR. 
I make no specific reference to the means that have been used in 
one deplorable case, under guilty recommendations from above, 
with a view to disturbiog this attitude, and arresting the progress 
of the movement; for [ believe that the employment of such means 
and the issuing of sach recommendation, will eventually aid the 
cause they were designed to injare. GLADSTONE. 


The first four questions refer to the above selection. 
[For directions see Jane Supplement. } 


1. Select a participle, and an infinitive ; state the offics 





5. What state produces the most sugar of any in the 





of each as here used. 
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give their syntax. 

3. Which verbs are passive. 

4. Give three modifiers of have heen used. 
Give the number {a) ashes; (4) mathematics; (c) 
(dq) thanks; (¢) shears. 

6. When may a proper noun be used as a common 
Illustrate. 


7. Write a sentence containing a verbal (participial) 


5 


optics ; 
noun f 


noun. 
8. Write a sentence containing a clause in apposition 


with a noun. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HAYGIENF. 


1. Dascribe the manner of articulation of the bones of 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Select three different pronouns, classify them, and | 


the fore-arm at elbow and wrist, which allows both rotary 


and angular motions. 

2. In respect to what one office or function, do the 
skin, the kidneys, and the lungs resemble each other ? 

3. Under what circumstance will blood become clotted ? 
(\f what is the clot composed / 

4. If you compare the vocal organs to the parts of a 
musical instrument, what corresponds to the bellows of 
the instrument? What corresponds to the portion of the 
instrument that originates the tones ’ 
bc 


What corresponds 
the portion of the instrument which produces reso 
nance ? 

5. What is the office of the portal vein ? 


6. In arranging articles of food under the two heads 


| 4 


Tissue Building, and Heat and Fat Producing, under | 


which head wonld you place lean meat? potato? beans ? 
cheese? sugar? 


+ 


7. Which of the two great portions of the brain is 


affected when a man staggers in walking ? 

8. 
air and the cavity of the middle ear ? 

9. What tissue or organ is affected in case of a sprain ? 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. 

Pension”’ law enacted by the present Congress ? 


») 


ae 


What is the principal feature of the ‘ Disability 


What is the nature of the recent “ Original Pack- 
age '’ decision of the Supreme Court of the United States ? 
3. To what official position has Henry M. Stanley been 
recently appointed ? 
4. Name the publishing houses whose school-book in- 


terests have been purchased by the American Book Co. 


5. Give one instance of destruction by recent torna- | 


does in the West. 
6. 
According to reports of the recent census, which is the 


How often is the census of the United States taken ? 


largest city ? Which the second largest? 


7. Give the place of the last meeting of (a) the Na 
tional Educational Association: (+) the New York State 
Teachers’ Association. 

those 


8. Mention three important bills, other than 


above mentioned, introduced during the present session | commissioners occur ? 


of Congress. 


How is communication kept up between the outer | 


Vol. XXXTI.—No. 9: 


9. What has recently called attention to Buenos Ayres ? 
10. War between what two American republics was 
| declared last month ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Name the two great political parties at the close of 


Washington's administration, and mention one great 
2. Give an account of the battle of Lake Erie. 
3. State facts as to the construction of the Erie Canal. 
4. What was (a) the “Fugitive Slave Law”? (b) The 
“Dred Seott Decision ”’ 


Mention three great naval battles of the Civil War. 


} 
leader in each. 
i 
| 


© 
7 


= 
. 
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Name five great inventions of the present century, 


with names of inventors. (American. ) 


OIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


What is government? What is civil government ? 


9 


2. Give two reasons why laws are necessary. 

3 From what nation did we get ourcommon law ’ By 
what branch of the government is it intepreted ? 

4 What is civil law? FEeclesiastical law? Martial 
law ? 

5. In case a voter is challenged, what course must he 
pursue in order to vote ? 

6. State the constitutional provisions as to religious tests. 

7. State the main point of difference between the 
government under the Articles of Confederation and that 


under the Constitution. 
SCHOOL LAW 


1. 


is unjustly witheld by a school commissioner, or whose 


What remedy has a teacher from whom a certificate 


certificate has been annulled by the same authority, with 
out good caase | 

2. Upon what two bases are the public school moneys 
apportioned to the several school districts? What change 


in the law has recently been made in regard to the 


amount, or manner of apportioning on one of these bases ? 


3. By what authority may a pupil residing in one dis 
trict be allowed to attend schoolin another? Who fixes 
the rate of tuition ? 

4. What are the limits of school age as defined by the 
law of this state ? 

5. State the causes for which a school commissioner 
may annul a teacher's certificate. 

6. Give three duties of a school trustee. 
7. How may a school house unfit for school purposes 
be condemned / 

8. To what amount has the school commissioner the 
right to order needed repairs upon a schoolhouse, when 
the district neglects or refuses to make such repairs ? 

9. By what several authorities may teachers be legally 
qualified to teach in the public schools in this state ? 


10. How are school commissioners elected ? 


For how 
When does the next general election of school 
On what date will those then 
elected assume the duties of their office ? 


long ¢ 





